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HROUGHOUT the whole history of the American 
Civil War, there are no events of which fewer authentic 
details have reached us than the series of engagements which 
took place between the armies of Rosecranz and Bragg on 
the 19th, 20th, and 21st of September last. It is idle, 
therefore, to attempt to supply the minute features of the 
conflict which are still wanting. But it may be useful and 
interesting to explain the main objects of Rosecranz, to 
describe generally the several steps which have been taken 
to accomplish those objects, and to explain how far success 
or failure has attended the efforts of the rival commanders. 
The grand object of the Federals has been to defeat the 
armies of the Confederates. Of these there were three. 
The army of Virginia, under Lee, may for the present be 
omitted from our consideration : we shall confine ourselves 
to the two others. The object of that of the West was to 
hold the Mississippi. By holding that river the Confederates 
maintained the unity of the Confederacy. So long as they 
retained it there was a possibility that the new State might 
extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific. But for the present 
that hope is gone: the Mississippi is in Federal hands and 
the Confederacy is cut in two. The object of the second 
army has been to maintain the unity of the Confederate 
States situate between the eastern bank of the Mississippi 
and the Atlantic. For this purpose it was absolutely 
essential to maintain the lines of communication between 


the East and the West. In a vast and thinly-peopled 


territory like that comprised in the States of Mississippi 
Alabama, Georgia, North and South Carolina, and Virginia, 
one of the most effectual means of resisting invasion is by 
so multiplying and maintaining the lines of communication 
that troops and material may be rapidly accumulated at 
any point which may seem desirable. The striking differences 
existing between the North and the South in population and 
resources render such a step absolutely essential for the success 
of the Confederate cause. It will be observed from the larger 
map on next page, that south of Tennessee there are practi- 
cally only two lines of railway communication between the 
East and the West. For the South to lose the command of 
both these lines would be to lose the means of concentrating, 
with tolerable rapidity, the several Confederate corps ; to 
lose the command even of one of these lines would be to 
compel the South to adopt a circuitous route, besides doing 
irretrievable damage to the road itself, already seriously 
damaged by over-traffic. These considerations are sufficient 
to explain the object contemplated by the Federals when 
they placed the army of Rosecranz on the Tennessee river. 
That river and the railway through Nashville enabled him 
to advance with tolerable security, whilst he was every day 
approaching points, by obtaining possession of which he 
would cut the lines of communication between the West and 
the East. By obtaining possession of Chattanooga he would 
compel Bragg, the Confederate commander, to retire to 
Atlanta and to abandon the whole of Eastern Tennessee, 
which borders the northern line of railway. By obtaining 
possession of Atlanta, he would compel the Confederate 
commander to retire eastward, for by retiring southward he 
would endanger his communication with Charleston and 
with Virginia. 

Until within the last few weeks it was supposed that 
Bragg had constructed a formidable entrenched camp at 
Chattanooga, and that he would deliver a great battle before 
abandoning so strong a position. And no doubt had Rose- 
cranz attempted to attack his opponent in front, he would 
have adopted these tactics. But Rosecranz followed a 
different plan. Leaving a considerable force to threaten 
Bragg, and to make feints at crossing, Rosecranz himself 
marched westward towards Stevenson, and passing the 
Tennessee river, turned eastward by Bridgeport until he 
threatened the rear of Bragg and his communication with 
the south. At the same time, Burnside, with a strong divi- 
sion passing through Cumberland Mountains, took possession 
of Knoxville, about ninety or a hundred miles north-east of 
Chattanooga—cut off the means by which Bragg could 
communicate with Virginia, and halted for orders. Thus 
threatened on both flanks, Bragg abandoned Chattanooga, 
and retired upon the railway which passes through Atlanta. 





But it was not to be supposed that officers so able as 
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MAP OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
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Jefferson Davis and Lee would fail to appreciate the im- 
portance of the success obtained by Rosecranz, or allow him 
to retain his advantage without a vigorous struggle. They 
had one course open, and that was, to concentrate every 
disposable man within the limits of the Confederacy, and to 
launch whatever army they could muster against Rosecranz 
before he could be joined by Burnside or by any portion of 
Grant’s army. Doubts have been suggested whether any 
considerable body of men had joined Bragg before Rosecranz 
was attacked on the 19th of September ; but the manner in 
which the Southern commanders have hitherto conducted 
their affairs forbids the belief that they could have so 
egregiously failed in their duty. It is certain that Buckner 
had retired before Burnside, and it is, therefore, probable 
that he joined Bragg. There is every reason to believe that 
the scattered remnants of the army of Johnstone had 
returned to the same place. It is stated that the number of 
troops under Bragg numbered, at least, 70,000, to which 
must be added 20,000 men from Virginia and other 
quarters. Upon the whole, therefore, it may be assumed 
that just before the 19th September Bragg’s army num- 
bered 90,000 men. On the other hand, Rosecranz is 
said to have had 60,000 men when he advanced from 
Murfreesborough. Allowing 20,000 to maintain his com- 
munication with Nashville, it is calculated that, after 
turning Chattanooga, he only had 40,000. To these should 
be added the division of Burnside, which is reckoned at 
30,000, and whatever other troops were expected from the 
west. If these numbers at all represent the fact, it is 
obvious that Rosecranz was greatly outnumbered ; but the 
position which he occupied on the Chicamanga Creek was 
selected by himself for its strength, and was no doubt to a 
certain extent fortified. As we have said, the details of 
the battles of the 19th, 20th, and 21st, are most imperfect. 
Thus much, however, is clear, that the Federals occupied 


the heights probably on the south side of Chicamanga | 


| were broken, and before night the whole line was com- 





Oreek—a small river which, running north-eastward, | 


falls into the Tennessee. 
the 19th, the Confederates made a furious attack upon 
the Federal line, and drove back the right and centre, 
whilst the left, under Thomas, seems to have maintained 
itself throughout the day ; but we are told that, at the end 
of the battle, the Federals had recovered their old position. 
The battle was renewed on next day. Again, Thomas, on 
the left, maintained his position, but the right and centre 





On the morning of Saturday, | 


pelled to retreat and to take up a position nearer Chattanooga. 
According to all the accounts, the Federal General, Thomas, 
fought with unflinching obstinacy, and on Monday, the 21st, 
repulsed an attack which seems to have been made by the 
Confederate General, Bishop Polk. The result was, that 
Rosecranz still stood in line of battle some miles south of 
Chattanooga, and probably on the range of hills which is 
known by the name of the Mission Ridge. Since the 21st no 
fighting had taken place, and Federal telegrams from the 
scene of action come down to the 24th. Rosecranz could 
have but one object in remaining where he was. He must 
have been expecting reinforcements. There is no proof 
that Burnside had joined him, nor is there any proof that 
that officer has met with any reverse. There is, however, 
a rumour that Sherman had joined MRosecranz from 
the west. The next mail will probably solve the 
doubt whether Rosecranz is to retreat, to retain his 
position, or to resume the offensive. If he retreats, he will 
be compelled to cross the Tennessee river in presence of a 
powerful and victorious army of Confederates. Bragg 
will restore the direct line of communication with Virginia, 
and recover the whole region of Eastern Tennessee. On the 
other hand, if Rosecranz even maintains his position, the 
Confederates must fight another action in order to restore 
the direct communication with Virginia, or they must 
content themselves with the only remaining line of ‘railway 
which passes through Atlanta. Under such circunistances, 
it is not probable that either commander will retire if such 
a step can possibly be prevented. 








GERMANY AND DENMARK. 


'T is an old remark, that a number of men, acting together 
as a corporation or a company, will do many things 
from which each of them acting alone would shrink. The 
observation is equally applicable to States. It is difficult 
to believe that, if the responsibility rested exclusivély with 
any one German Government, it would wilfully encounter 
the risk of an European war for the purpose of redressiig 
the sentimental grievances of the Teutonic inhabitants ot 
Slesvig. Even the more substantial object of acquiring @ 
port on the Baltic would probably seem hardly worth pur- 
suing at so perilous a hazard, But in their collective capacity 
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as a Confederation these same Governments appear perfectly 
blind to dangers which are obvious to every one else. They 
are ready to discard all considerations of prudence in 
order to enforce rights which pedantic professors imagine 
they have discovered in the gloomy recesses of medieval 
history. In their sudden eagerness to realise a dream which 
their countrymen have cherished with stolid constancy 
for the last fourteen or fifteen years, they take no heed of 
the obstacles which beset their course. It is nothing 
to them that their own body is pervaded by jealousies and 
dissensions“which preclude the possibility of anything like 
hearty or continuous co-operation in any enterprise. That 
all Europe sympathises with the kingdom they propose to 
despoil is a matter too trivial to attract their attention. 
Although there is no country which has so much to lose as 
Germany in any general continental struggle, they are ready 
to provoke one, at the very moment when two or three great 
powers are only too ready to take up the challenge ; and 
that too upon an issue on which they are certain to be left 
without a single ally. If one could give the German sove- 
reigns and statesmen credit for sincere solicitude on 
behalf of the liberties of their countrymen in the 
Danish duchies, it would still be impossible to 
condemn too strongly the recent resolution of the 
Diet, which charges Saxony and Hanover with the 
duty of levying Federal execution in Holstein, and invites 
Austria and Prussia to support the measure with an ade- 


quate force. But, of course, every one rates at its proper | 


value the Emperor of Austria’s concern for the sufferings of 
a subject nationality ; and, under present circumstances, it 
is impossible to listen with the faintest show of gravity 
while M. Von Bismarck dilates on the necessity of securing 


popular liberties by the most efficient constitutional guaran- | 


tees. It is another added to the many proofs which already 
exist of the political incapacity of the Germans, that they 
are not only content, but anxious to embark on a crusade 
for the liberation of those who are already freer than them- 
selves. Von Arnim, who was Prussian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in 1848, subsequently stated that one of the principal 
reasons of the intervention which took place in that year 
was, that a campaign in Denmark afforded an excellent 
opportunity for the rehabilitation of the Prussian army, 
which had shortly before been ignominiously worst@d in a 
street combat in Berlin. Nor is it difficult to discover 
equally sinister motives now at work in the same Cabinet. 
The recent, not wholly unsuccessful, bid of Austria for the 
Federal leadership, must be counterbalanced by a display 
of activity and energy on the part of Prussia. Moreover, 
there is a fair chance that the existing unpleasantness which 
prevails between King William and his subjects will be dissi- 
pated in the glorious excitement of bullying the Danes. 
Statesmen like Von Bismarck are always ready to expose 
their country to external dangers, in order to save a 
domestic despotism. The Austrian Government is com- 
pelled to simulate a zeal which it probably thinks ill-timed, 
lest it should incur the stigma of indifference to the favourite 
Teutonic craze. 





before Europe with clean hands and a good conscience, 
to maintain the integrity of the monarchy. Nor even if 
they stood alone would the invaders find them a contemptible 
or easily vanquished foe. In the war of 1848 they were 
taken by surprise at a time when they could only bring 
about 11,000 men into the field ; and they had then not 
only to repel a foreign attack, but to suppress a domestic 
insurrection. And yet they made a manful fight against 
superior numbers, and when they met their antagonists on 
anything like equal terms were almost invariably successful. 
At present they are in a much better position than they 
were then. They have been long forewarned of their danger. 
Their fleet has been strengthened, they have a numerous 
artillery, and within a fortnight we are told that they can 
place in the field 44,000 well-trained soldiers. But these 
will not be left to maintain by themselves an unequal 
struggle. Germany will have to deal with the united forces 
of the Scandinavian kingdoms, whom she has at last suc- 
cessfully goaded into a stict defensive alliance. The Swedish 
infantry have before now proved their quality on German 
ground and at German expense. If the other European 
powers looked quietly on, the Norsemen are probably quite 
capable of holding their own. 


But, in fact, neither the interest nor the honour of some, 
at least, of the European Powers will permit them to remain 
passive spectators of the conflict. In 1720 England and 
France guaranteed to Denmark the quiet and undisturbed 
possession of Slesvig for all time to come; and a similar 
undertaking was given by Russia in the treaties of 1768 
and 1773. Nor can it be said that these guarantees have 
become obsolete, because in 1848 each of the three Powers 
acknowledged them to be in force by transmitting copies 
of the articles in question to the Diet and to the Prus- 
sian Government. It is true that the latter then argued 
that they did not apply to the case, because it was not the 
intention of Germany to deprive the King of Denmark of 
the Duchy of Slesvig, but only to compel him to allow 
it to become like Holstein, part of the German Confedera- 
tion. No doubt, the same thing will be said now. The 
Federal execution in Holstein is not, it will be urged, an 
act of war, but simply the exercise of a right, inherent in 
the Diet, to compel the obedience of a refractory member. 
But this is clearly a sophism, as the Danish Minister shows 
in his recent able and dignified note. The object of the 
“ execution” is not to procure a more favourable position for 
Holstein, but to compel the King to accede to claims in 
regard to other parts of his dominions with which the Diet 
has nothing to do. In its effects it would be equivalent to 
an act of war, because it would compel the rest of the 
monarchy to bear the burthen of the national debt and 
other expenses, of which a share ought to fall upon 
Holstein. Besides, it would entail additional burthens 
in “the expenses necessitated by the apprehension that 
the German troops, from one day to another, might invade 
Slesvig and Jutland.” Under the cireumstances we 


| think the Danish Government is fully warranted in 


We have no intention to do more than allude to the | 


wearisome controversy, known as the “Slesvig Holstein 
: ” 7” . 
question.” In England we have made up our minds on the 


out understanding what they consider the merits of the 
dispute, we can at least give a reason for our opinion, which 
is satisfactory enough to practical minds. Being politicians 
and not antiquarians, it is sufficient for us to know that 
Slesvig ‘has formed an integral part of the Danish 
monarchy for the last 140 years. We cannot consent to 
disturb a status quo of such a respectable age, merely because 
a minute examination of the previous half-dozen centuries 
affords grounds for believing that there was at some time or 
other a flaw in the title. Still less are we disposed to do so 
when we see every disposition on the part of the Danes to 
deal fairly with the Germans living amongst them. Not only 
does the new Constitution which has just been promulgated 
secure the people of Slesvig the full control over their 
provincial affairs, and an ample representation in the “ Rigs- 
raad,” which is to legislate on all matters common to the 
duchy and the kingdom, but it also confers upon any 
Teutonic members the privilege of addressing the latter 
assembly in their own language. The population of 
Holstein already enjoys complete self-government, and 
all the blessings which attend complete incorporation 
mm the German Confederation. The Danes can stand 


treating the Federal execution as an act of war, nor can we 
imagine that any different interpretation will be placed 
upon it by the other Powers. It wi!l even be easier 


| to show that the case contemplated by the guarantees is 
matter, and if, as the Germans allege, we have done so with- | 





ee 


raised by an attempt to extort the consent of Denmark 
to an arrangement which would virtually dismember 
the kingdom. No one can doubt that this would be 
the effect of annexing Slesvig to Holstein as a part 
of the German Confederation. International guaran- 
tees must be construed in a liberal manner, and with 
reference to the substance rather than the mere words of 
the bond. Neither France nor England are indeed likely 
to shirk the honourable fulfilment of their engagements. 
To both it is an object of importance to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the secondary Baltic Powers. The Emperor 
Napoleon will probably welcome any opportanity—especially 
if it be at the expense of Prussia—of effacing the recollec- 
tion of the diplomatic check which he has received in regard 
to Poland. We have our own reasons for feeling strongly 
on the subject, and without inquiring how much may be 
due to common origin, to ancient sympathy, or to recent 
alliances, there is little doubt that the popular feeling would 
amply support our Government in any measures which they 
might take for the protection of Denmark. If, however, 
it is difficult to set limits to the war with whieh we are 
threatened by the obstinate and dishonest greed of the 
Germans, it is, on the other hand, probable that they 
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will, at the last moment, recoil from the dangers before 
them if France and England adopt a tone of suflicient 
firmness and decision. The best chance of preserving peace 
lies in promptly making it clear to them that the Western 
Powers will not tolerate the spoliation of the Scandinavian 
kingdom. 








COLONIAL BISHOPS. 


HE decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on the recent appeal of the Rev. Mr. Long, 
from the Supreme Court of the Cape of Good Hope, has 
called forth an important manifesto from the Bishop of 
Cape Town on the general position of the Colonial Church. 
Mr. Long, we may remind our readers, was suspended from 
and eventually deprived of his charge, because he refused to 
give notice to his parishioners of a synod of the clergy, the 
convening of which he conceived to be illegal. The Supreme 
Court of the colony, whose protection he sought, declined to 
interfere in his favour, and decided against him on all 
material points. Against this judgment he appealed with 
success, the Privy Council being of opinion that the sen- 
tences of suspension and deprivation were not justified by 
his conduct. The Bishop, with many misgivings, has sub- 
mitted to this interpretation of the law, and has reinstated 
the appellant not only in the temporalities of his living, to 
which he was clearly entitled, but also in the cure of souls 
and the administration of the Sacraments. But this restora- 
tion to spiritual functions, Dr. Gray explains, is rather an 
act of grace than of necessity. He is anxious to have it 
understood that his acquiescence is not likely to be repeated, 
and must not be regarded as a precedent. 

**T desire,” he says, “to guard myself against any recognition of 
spiritual authority in the Judicial Committee as regards this Church, 
and I therefore feel solemnly bound to protest that in accepting their 
judgment on a matter of law, I do not admit the claim of the Court, if 
such claim be involved in their decision, to set aside a spiritual 
sentence of a bishop of the Church of Africa. .... I hold myself 
free to give or withhold spiritual powers, be the sentences of the 
temporal courts what they may.” 


Thus, although, fortunately for the peace of his diocese, he 
only speaks daggers at present, he gives fair warning to 
every one under his authority that he will one day use 
them. We trust that before the occasion arrives he may 
alter his mind, for if he reduces his lofty pretensions into 
practice, he will certainly be called on to make a second and 
speedy appearance before that lay tribunal whose jurisdiction 
he so earnestly deprecates. 

We must, however, acknowledge that there is one passage 
in the judgment of the Judicial Committee pronounced by 
Lord Kingsdown, which seems to give colour to Dr. Gray’s 
strange idea of his power to divorce the spiritual functions 
of a clergyman from his temporal emoluments. “ With 
the Bishop’s authority in spiritual affairs, or Mr. Long’s 
obligations in foro conscientia, we have not to deal.” What- 
ever be the meaning of this somewhat ambiguous sentence, 
it is surely a very small foundation for the structure the 
Bishop wishes to erect on it. Even if it stood alone, it 
would be a slender warrant for the powers he assumes him- 
self to possess. But read with the emphatic and explicit 
words at the conclusion of the judgment, its effect is lessened 
to nothing. “We humbly advise her Majesty,” say their 
Lordships, “to declare that Mr. Long has not been lawfully 
removed from the church of Mowbray, but remains minister 
of such church, and entitled to the emoluments of it.” The 
meaning here is unmistakeable. Mr. Long is held to be in 
the right, and therefore entitled to be restored both to his 
functions and his income. The obligation to perform the 
duties of an incumbent must, of course, go with the right to 
receive the profits. Common sense as well as common 
justice forbid their severance. If Dr. Gray had replaced 
Mr. Long in his charge, and had then silenced him, and 
barred his usefulness by a purely “spiritual” sentence of 
suspension, he would have done an injury both to minister 
and people, for which the law without doubt would have 
found a speedy remedy. An episcopal despotism would 
prove as impossible at the Cape as in England. 

But the Bishop is not only aggrieved at the interference’ 
of the secular court with his spiritual authority; he is 
shocked that such a court should be appealed to at all. He 
regards this reference to Cesar as full of danger to the 
liberties of the Church. By the letters patent of 1853, 
under which he exercises his authority, an appeal from his 
sentences to the Archbishop of Canterbury is provided. It 





is, however, very doubtful if his Grace could have entertained 
such an appeal had Mr. Long chosen to present it, for at the 
time when the letters were issued the colony was in posses- 
sion of representative institutions. The Queen, therefore, 
had parted with her right to do any act capable of con- 
ferring a penal jurisdiction over any person in the colony, 
She cou'd not do so without infringing on the constitutional 
rights of the local legislature. Mr. Long, therefore, was 
perfectly justified in applying first to the Supreme Court 
and afterwards to the Privy Council. Both courts had cer- 
tainly power to deal with his case. The appeal being on a 
question of right to property, the Archbishop, at the best, 
could only have a co-ordinate jurisdiction. ‘“ Whatever else 
Mr. Long, by his conduct, may have done,” says Lord Kings- 
down, “ we cannot hold that he has precluded himself from 
exercising the power which, under similar circumstances, he 
would have possessed in England—of resorting to a civil 
court for the restitution of civil rights, and of thereby giving 
to such courts jurisdiction to determine questions of an eccle- 
siastical character essential to their decision.” These are 
the words which excite the Bishop’s indignation, “Is 
such a system,” he exclaims, “to be allowed to grow up 
amongst us? Is a secular court, whose judges need not 
be Christians, before which causes cannot be pleaded 
except at a ruinous expense, to be acknowledged—for it 
does not claim to have been made—a final court of 
appeal for all religious bodies in the empire?” As for 
these indignant inquiries, we fear that the Bishop must 
submit to an affirmative answer. He is the nominee of the 
English Crown, and must be content with the same authority 
that all other English bishops possess. The Privy Council is 
the ultimate court of appeal for causes ecclesiastical in 
England. That it should be so is one of those anomalies in 
our constitution so indefensible in theory but, on the whole, 
so tolerable in practice. Their decisions usually command 
the assent of all sensible men, even though the judges of 
the court need fnot—as Dr. Gray sarcastically observes—be 
Christians. Why should the Bishop of Cape Town cry out 
against a hardship to which men like the Bishops of Exeter 
and Salisbury submit with equanimity ? Perhaps an impartial 
pagan would be the best moderator between quarrelsome 
Christians. But, in fact, the Judicial Committee are not 
pagans though they are impartial. Some of them must be, 
at least, ex officio Christians. ‘Two archbishops and a bishop 
ought surely to be enough to defend the tribunal from the 
charge of being “ un-Christian.” Dr. Gray’s complaint about 
the character of his judges is probably unfounded ; but the 
ruinous expense of an appeal is a more substantial grievance, 
and one that ought to be as far as possible removed. 
Nothing can prevent the procedure from remaining expensive, 
for counsel and solicitors will not work without fees. Liti- 
gation always has been and always will be a dearly bought 
luxury, but some limit might be placed on the enormous cost 
of an ecclesiastical trial. 


Although we have been compelled to express our dissent 
from the Bishop’s estimate of the extent of his authority, we 
must confess that he is really in a very embarrassing posi- 
tion. While he is threatening to act in a manner that no 
prelate at home would venture to imitate, he is actually far 
more helpless than any of them. The letters patent giving 
him power to punish his clergy for disobedience to his lawful 
commands have not been declared absolutely void, but there 
is little doubt that the result of an inquiry would be 
unfavourable to their validity. The Bishop, therefore, has 
no means of enforcing the obedience of clergy in the position 
of Mr. Long, even in cases where in England they would be 
bound to render it, except by a direct application to the 
Supreme Court of the colony. No doubt they would support 
him in any lawful command—in Mr. Long’s case they went 
farther, and supported him in a command now proved to 
have been unlawful,—but he would much prefer to apply in 
the first instance to a purely Ecclesiastical Court. He would 
then probably more easily reconcile himself to the ultimate 
appeal to the Privy Council. But the establishment of such 
a court would require the consent of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment. We doubt whether they could be induced to grant 
it. None of our colonies have as yet shown any disposition 
to treat the Episcopal Church with any especial favour. 
They have hitherto aimed at preserving perfect religious 
equality among all sects. The Cape is not likely to prove 
an exception. A time when two bishops of the colony are 
about to engage in a theological struggle, will hardly be 
chosen for conferring new privileges on one of the com- 
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batants. For the present, at all events, Dr. Gray must 
continue to invoke the secular power he reviles, if he wish 
to punish any of his clergy for breaking their oath of canonical 
obedience. He mnst also submit to the jurisdiction of the 
Privy Council. He is not the bishop of a_ perfectly 
independent Church. He is a Bishop of the Church of 
England in Africa, and is subject to the Metropolitan See of 
Canterbury. We therefore entreat him to reconsider his legal 
position, and to abstain from assuming an autocratic air at 
once unjustifiable and undignified. When a Scotch clergy- 
man appealed to the Lords of Session against the arbitrary 
sentence of the Free Kirk Assembly, Dr. Candlish indulged 
in language very similar in sentiment and vehemence to that 
of Dr. Gray. But what was pardonable in a Scotch dis- 
senting divine, whose temper had got the better of his 
reason, is highly unbecoming in a missionary Bishop of the 
English Church. We know that Dr. Gray is a most ener- 
getic and earnest prelate, as well as a zealous Churchman ; 
but we much fear that a mistaken estimate of his episcopal 
authority, unless it be corrected in time, may seriously 
mpair his usefulness. 








FREED BLACKS. 


THE inquiry, what shall be done with the freed negroes, may 
seem somewhat premature whilst the issue of the American war 
is still uncertain. With alternate victory and defeat, advancing 
here and driven back there, the success in one State nullified by 
failure in another, it may be said to be idle to discuss a problem 
which may be postponed till the return of peace. In truth, how- 
ever, no question is of more immediate practical importance ; 
none can have a greater effect upon the future of the war 
than the question of the treatment of the emancipated negroes. 
The‘slaves of the South are a power upon whose use depends 





the issue of the conflict. As long as the Confederate States | 


can retain the services of an army of faithful labourers they 
may defy the efforts of the North; but if this strength be 
not only taken from them, but used against them, their flank 
is turned and the fight is over. The people of the North have 
slowly learnt this truth; they now feel that the passionate 
will to restore the Union in its integrity with slavery, resting on 
the old basis, is insufficient to produce the result. Resolution is 
strong, but not the strongest. The Federals have been unwillingly 
brought to recognise the fact that the Union, if saved at all, must 


be saved with abolitionist weapons. The negro is king. Hence | 


bid after bid for his alliance: at first, freedom to those in the 
service of the Republic ; then, freedom to all the slaves of rebels ; 
lastly, to freedom are added good treatment and good wages. 

This is the explanation of the Freedman’s Inquiry Commission 
to which we adverted last week. The bare proclamation of 
freedom is insufficient to remove the apathy or to dispel the 
distrust of the slave of the South. Something more tangible 
must be offered him before he can realize a belief in the good 
tidings proclaimed to him. In the words of the Commission, 
“The peint, on which the Southern slaves are peculiarly sensitive, 
and chiefly need assurance, is the absolute and irrevocable 
certainty of their freedom. We cannot expect this untutored 
race to understand the abstract proposition that a great nation, 
after having solemnly declared, thruugh its chief magistrate, that 
three millions of its inhabitants shall be for ever free, cannot, with- 
out utter degradation in the eyes of the civilized world, repudiate 
that declaration and reconsign three millions to slavery. They 
must have more tangible proof of the reality and unchangeable 
character of their emancipation.” 

We briefly explained last week the nature of the measures pre- 
pared for the purpose of convincing the negro of the reality of the 
promises of the Federal Government ; but the plans suggested are 
so important not only in their immediate bearing on the war, but 
on the ultimate condition of the emancipated negroes, that a fuller 
investigation of them seems desirable. Whatever be the final 
settlement of the American question, it must involve an enormous 
increase of freed negroes under the Federal Government, furnisl:- 
ing a social problem which will not admit of speedy solution. 

We are glad to see two points put very prominently forward by 
the Commission ; it is very satisfactory to find their importance so 
clearly recognised. They are—first, that any sort of government 
guardianship of freedmen should be only provisional and temporary ; 
and secondly, that the success of any such scheme depends almost 
entirely upon the officers who are selected to work it. The 
organization of labour is at all times a delicate experiment, and 
the peculiarities of the negro character do not lessen its difficulty. 





It is, perhaps, true that the negro himself is not always the same ; 
the difference of climate and of work in the West Indies and the 
Carolinas may have produced a corresponding difference of charac- 
ter. The eagerness to cultivate cotton, which we are told is 
manifested by many of the emancipated negroes, seems to show 
that the Federal Government will have better materials to deal 
with than fell to our lot in Jamaica. But the negro will always 
be too ready to rely on others ; his very virtues point to an affec- 
tionate, almost adoring obedience. The dangers attendant upon 
taking such a creature under protection, and feeding and clothing 
him, or at the lowest, finding him work and wages, are manifest. 
He will never acquire the habit of self-reliance, which is the very 
foundation of free society. The Commissioners have recognised 
this truth ; they write :— 


‘On one point the Commission are already agreed, namely, that 
a scheme of guardianship or protection for one race of men against 
another race inhabiting the same country cannot become a permanent 
institution. ..... It is just and desirable that the negro should be 
led at as early a period as is practicable to shift for himself, without 
further reliance, for aid or guidance, on the Government.” 


It is evident, however, that to teach the negro habits of self- 
reliance will require a very careful selection of teachers: a rare 
combination of firmness and benevolence is necessary in those 
whose business it will be to take care of the negro by teaching 
him to take care of himself. Here, too, the Commissioners are 
agreed. 

“ Upon the judicious selection of superintendents will mainly depend 
the successful practical working of a scheme of organization. ... . 
Even-handed justice—not special favour—is what the freedmen need. 
They should find themselves treated, not as children of preference, 
fostered by. charity, dependent for a living on Government or on 
benevolent associations, but as men from whom in their new character 
of freedmen, self-reliance and self-support are demanded.”’ 


How far the Federal Government can hope to be successful in their 
selection of superintendents is uncertain ; that they will honestly en- 
deavour to appoint the best men seems shown by the care they have 
taken and are taking in the nomination of officers of coloured regi- 
ments. But it is clear that the change from slave to free labour will 
not only require judicious Government officials, but hearty coopera- 
tion on the part of the hirers of labour. The best superintendent will 
be powerless unless he can find men of the same spirit to employ 
the freedmen. This will clearly appear from a brief consideration 
of the organization proposed. The scheme, it will be remembered,, 
contemplates the appointment of a general superintendent, travel- 
ling superintendents, and resident superintendents. The practical 
working of the scheme will lie with the last, the duties of the 
higher officials being to secure a uniformity of treatment, and to 
see that the resident superintendents are fairly carrying out their 
instructions. The resident superintendent, having control of a 
district in which there are from three to five thousand 
freedmen, will have in effect to find them work. They 
will either be hired to planters, or will be allotted small 
farms which they can manage themselves ; or, as a last 
resource, the superintendent, on behalf of the Central Govern- 
ment, will himself take a plantation and set them to labour 
thereon. It will be the duty of the superintendent, in the case in 
which freedmen have been hired by planters, “to keep an eye 
over them for the time being, so as to ascertain that they have fair 
treatment and prompt payment of wages earned.” These words 
of the Commissioners point to the serious difficulty of finding 
proper masters, a difficulty which can only be removed by the 
spread of better sentiments towards the negro, or by the introduc- 
tion of colonists from Puritan New England. But, in fact, each of 
the plans proposed has its” attendant difficulty, which may well 
lead us to despair. Hiring to service might turn out to be but a 
slight alteration of slavery, and working plantations on behalf of 
the Government seems to threaten good wages and no work, 
idleness, dependence, and hopeless demoralivation. The scheme of 
small allotments might seem the best of the three, but our West 
Indian experiences tell us that this may produce a wretched race 
of lazy squatters. ‘The issues are in the womb of time, and no one 
can venture to predict the form which a society mainly composed 
of emancipated negroes will ultimately assume. 








POOR LIVING IN BETHNAL-GREEN. 


Since the days of the sweet old legend of the Blind Beggar, 
who turned out to be the son of Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, and whose daughter, “ pretty Bessie,” won the heart of a 
knight when she was supposed to be low-born and portionless, 
Bethnal-green has altered greatly, and for the worse. The “Green” 
itself still deserves the name, and has a look of pleasant antiquity 
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and rural freshness, with its wide, open space, its trees, and its 
old, red-tiled mansions ; but the greater part of the district is 
covered with the narrow streets, close alleys, and fetid courts of 
poverty. Grim and lowering are these thoroughfares, inhabited by 
weavers who cling with a pathetic desperation to their primeval 
handlooms, and by artificers of various kinds who earn but a 
scanty living at all times; small, confined, dark, and poverty- 
stricken are the shops; pale, sickly, and dejected, nine-tenths of 
the people whom you meet. It is not, upon the whole, what is 
called a bad neighbourhood—that is to say, not a criminal neigh- 
bourhood. It is the home of hard-workers and of hard-livers. 
Griping poverty, and no less griping landlordism, declare them- 
selves in dilapidated walls and broken, rag-patched windows, in 
neglected roadways, in foul accumulations in back yards, in evil 
odours on the air. In no part of London is poverty more 





respectable, and fewer “ gin-palaces” are to be seen than in most | 
poor vicinities. But you cannot pass along the streets without | 
perceiving that here is a dark speck on the great face of London, | 


which needs the light of publicity as well as the air of heaven. 


In the midst of this miserable neighbourhood are two spots of 
more than ordinary wretchedness, to which recent events have 
called attention. 
the pretty pastoral title of Hollybush-place, in memory, probably, 
of some plantation of evergreens existing on that spot in the old 
times when the land was all fields and country lanes. It is an 
ugly and pestiferous town now, and the small houses are crowded 
with lodgers of the poorest order of working-men,— weavers, 
shoemakers, and day-labourers. At No. 10 in Hollybush-place, 
a child twelve months old, the offspring of George Ward, a shoe- 
maker, died on the 19th of September, of “ blood-poisoning,” as 
the medical man in attendance stated at the inquest. ‘“ There was 
no specific disease,” he said ; but “ the blood appeared to be in a 
state of poison.” The chief organs were in themselves healthy ; 
the condition of the body showed that the infant had been well 
nourished ; but the blood in the heart was “in a semi-putrid 
state.” No wonder; for, according to the evidence of the father, 
the house is overcrowded, surrounded by dungheaps and sheds 
where large numbers of horses, cows, and pigs, are kept, and in 
itself so destitute of decent sanitary arrangements that the air is 
charged with the effluvia of overflowing cesspools and conveniences 
(falsely so called in such localities), and to open the windows only 
lets in more nauseating odours than it permits to escape. The man 
said he had complained to the Officer of Health, and could get no 
redress. Indeed, from the evidence of Dr. Moore, it would seem 
that the parish authorities discourage investigations into the state 
of low lodging-houses, as being a cause of perpetual trouble. The 
trouble, no doubt, is great ; but the evil which cries for remedy is 
too momentous to be thus carelessly pushed aside. That such things 
should exist, and exist in numerous instances in all the poor 
neighbourhoods of London (to say nothing of the provincial 
towns), seems to indicate that the Nuisance Removal Acts 
are dead letters. The children in Bethnal-green die unheeded 
from “ blood-poisoning,” until the mortality grows so serious that 
a Government Inspector is sent to the spot, and the local 
authorities—who actually got rid of Dr. Moore, when he was 
acting as unpaid sanitary officer, because he constantly troubled 
them with his reports, and who, at the meeting of the Board of 
Guardians on Monday, bullied him in good set terms for his 
independence—are forced to do their duty. 


For to something like a plague on a small scale, the disease 
among the children grew at last. It is said that in the twenty- 
two houses forming what is pretentiously called Thorold-square, 
twenty children have been attacked, of whom twelve have died. 
The family of George Rogers, a weaver, living in this fever-hole, 
has been almost swept away. Five children out of eight died 
within five weeks, and the post mortem examinations show that 
the blood was deteriorated by the corrupt condition of the air 


_ their best to save themselves from being poisoned. 


One is called Thorold-square ; the other bears | 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 


We speak in the past tense, because alterations are now going on 
which will remedy the worst of the nuisances. In the hottest part 
of the summer just concluded, no water was to be had for three 
weeks at a time, and, when obtained, it was of the worst quality, 
leaving a muddy deposit at the bottom of the vessels that held it. 
A former resident in the “square” said that during the three 
years he had lived there he had been without water for a year ; 
that he had complained to the landlord’s rent collector ; and that, 
being in arrears, he had been turned into the streets at night with 
his four children. Allowing for some possible exaggeration in this 
man’s statements, it is yet quite certain that Thorold-square has for 
a long while been in a frightful state of filth and wretchedness, and 
that repeated representations of the fact were made by several of 
the dwellers to Mr. Waring (the landlord), to the parochial autho- 
rities at the Town Hall, to the Board of Health, and to the Home 
Secretary. ' 

The poor are sometimes reproached with indifference to cleanli- 
ness ; but the people of Bethnal-green seem at least to have done 
They remon- 
strated with Mr. Waring’s collector, and, when they were in arrears 
(no uncommon thing among a population constantly struggling 
with dire extremities), were turned out of doors. A Mrs.Clayborne 
complained to the clerk at the Town Hall, and he replied by 
impertinent witticisms. James Whiter, labourer, spoke to the 
Inspector of Health, who, on examining the house specially referred 
to, said that the inhabitants were inhaling poison ; but nothing 
came of it, except notice to quit to James Whiter. A weaver 
named George Stratford, more bold than the rest, wrote to Sir 
George Grey ; but the reply was to the effect that nothing could be 
done by the Home Office. There seems to have been what one might 
call a conspiracy of neglect. When a sanitary inspector looked over 
the house of Mrs. Clayborne, he said (as the witness stated before 
the coroner) that “he would rather have given £5 than have had 
to come, as the landlord was a particular friend of his.” The 
landlord seems to have his particular friends among the Board of 
Guardians also. One of them—an enthusiastic gentleman, with an 
eye for the beautiful—said, on visiting Ward’s ruinous garret, 
that the place was a charming one, and that the view was like 
Finsbury-square. We ourselves inspected this house on Tuesday, 
by which time several improvements had been carried out; and, 
although the air was certainly quite inoffensive then, and might 
be so at all times with proper management, as a good deal of open 
ground still remains in the vicinity, the resemblance to Finsbury- 
square did not strike us. What was most apparent was the 
scandalous state of dilapidation of the house. The tenements are 
said to be two hundred years old, and, in Ward’s room, the laths 
of the walls are in some places bare of plaster, and crumbling like 
touchwood. This is so even in the external wall For this room 
Ward pays Is. 6d. a week, because, as he says, he can afford no 
better. His earnings, as a shoemaker, are but 5s. a week at the 
best, for confirmed ill-health renders much sedentary occupation 
impossible. Pale, melancholy, quiet, and unobtrusive, with a 
remarkably intelligent manner, and an entire absence of passion or 
of the desire to make a fuss about his misfortunes, Ward is one of 
the best specimens of a class of working men for which Bethnal- 
green and Spitalfields are famous. Woodcut portraits of eminent 
men—among whom we noticed two very different celebrities, Lord 
Palmerston and Alfred Tennyson— are pasted on his dilapidated 
walls ; and he told us that he had been instructing himself ia 
chemistry, natural history, and physiology, for several years, and 


| would be glad to get a clerkship or a post as assistant schoolmaster. 


The lapstone has produced some good men ere now; and George 


| Ward may only be awaiting his opportunity to rise. 


inhaled by these victims of landlord rapacity and official indiffer- | 


ence. The houses in Thorold-square are said to be about seventy | 


years old, and were therefore built long before sanitary arrange- 
ments were considered matters of importance. The defects of an 
earlier time have been suffered to remain unremedied by modern 
art, and, in these days of efficient drainage by sewers, this abode 
of poverty was left to the primitive contrivance of cesspools, 
which were never, or but seldom, attended to, and were permitted 
to run over into the yards of the houses. The water supply was 
as bad as the system of drainage, if we can speak of drainage at 
all where there was next to none. The houses had no separate 
service, but were dependent for all their needs on a single tank, 
four feet high, and about five feet long, from which receptacle the 





water was raised by a pump, which was frequently out of order. | as a model lodging-house. Passing through the principal gateway, 


Hollybush-place is undoubtedly not so bad as Thorold-square ; 
indeed, a voluble washerwoman on the ground-floor of the house 
where Ward occupies the attic inveighed with great indignation 
ugainst the statements of her fellow-lodger, and said “it was a 
shame to riz such reports.” What at first sight seems more strange 
than this is, that the mother of the five children who died in 
Thorold-square seemed desirous at the inquest of glossing over the 
filthy state of the place. But the mystery is explained when we 
learn that the family are “a little in arrears with the rent.” “If 
other people liked to get into a muddle,” said the poor woman, in 
answer to the coroner, “she did not, and she would keep out of it.” 
Possibly the worthy laundress of Hollybush-place has an equal 
dislike to any muddle but that of soapsuds, 


The contemplation of these dire abodes of squalor would fill us 
with despair if we did not see side by side with the disease its 
means of cure. Within five minutes’ walk of Thorold-square is 
the magnificent pile of buildings erected by Miss Burdett Coutts 
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you find yourself in a really noble quadrangle, with a memorial | manufacture is in a steady and healthful condition, the iron trade 


cross, of the Eleanor order, in the middle, and fine massive 
ranges of buildings all round. The effect is rather like that 
of some of the Inns of Court, or of the newer parts of the 
Charter House, and one is not surprised to learn that the whole 
erection cost £40,000, all of which came out of the pocket of the 
admirable lady to whom the poor are so greatly indebted. The 
four sides were built in four years—from May, 1858, to May, 
1862; and each side was opened as soon as completed. The total 
number of separate tenements is 195 ; the total number of rooms, 
390. The present number of occupants (and the rooms never 
stamd empty long) is 675, of whom 386 are adults. <A set of 
three rooms can be had for 5s. 6d. a week, which is the highest 
rent in the building ; the lowest rent for a single room is 2s. The 
filthy rooms in Thorold-square, destitute of every means for 
healthy or even decent living, fetch 2s. 6d. a week. In the model 
lodging-house of Miss Burdett Coutts, 6d. a week less than this, 
and only 6d. more than poor Ward pays for his rotten garret, 
procures a chamber of the most absolute comfort, combined with 
free access to a lavatory, a gallery for clothes-washing, and a 
reading-room, and the privilege of dealing at a co-operative store 
on the premises, where, we understand, good articles are to be had 
at a cheap rate, and which pays a profit. Water laid on in plenty 
to each floor, a dust-shaft which at once carries off all débris, and 
perfect drainage, are among the luxuries of decency which, the 


| 


man who pays only 2s. a week in this excellent establishment may | 


enjoy equally with him who pays 5s. 6d.; and the speculation yields 


a dividend of about three per cent. The subject of model lodging- | 


houses is one to which we must return at an early period. At 
present, we can only indicate this particular one as a great sign of 
hope amidst the gloom of Bethnal-green and Spitalfields. 








ANNUITIES FOR WOMEN. 


ParysicaL science comes in with the partridges ; social science 
with the pheasants. In September, our philosophers are floating 
in balloons, descending the deepest mines, and cracking, as with 
Nasmyth hammers, the nut of natural philosophy. In October, 
the philanthropists are ready with their essays on education, 
transportation, crime, criminals, reformatory discipline, and social 
statistics. Then, when we began to languish on the milk and 
white meats of sociology, a ringing and not altogether unwelcome 
platform speech from Birmingham or Rochdale used to bring us 
back to the strong flesh and wine of politics. We say “ used,” for 
since the cotton famine set in, Mr. Bright has discerned the danger 
of adding fuel to the embers of suffering and discontent, and has 
left off reminding the working classes how miserably they are 
governed. We get through the winter months now, alas ! upon the 
gloomy diet of Lancashire distress, mutually exhorting each other 
to the duty of charity ; yet, about Christmas—as a panic is more 
tolerable than stagnation—we are rather agreeably stimulated by 
a little sensation garotting, and a few cases of bold and strategic 
burglary. By this time, such an alarming catalogue of blunders in 
our foreign policy has accrued, and the air becomes so thick with 
wars and rumours of wars, that the Herald declares the Government 
must go out on the first night of the session. Politics then resume 
their sway; and, with certain hot and cold fits of interest, we 
look to St. Stephen’s for our due share of excitement until the 
first orsecond week in August. Then comes a week of archzology, 
and the cycle of the year is complete. 

As social philosophy is now in season, and the philanthropists 
assembled in Congress at Edinburgh are commending a bushel of 
topics to our attention, suppose we offer them one in return. Pre- 
vention is better than cure, and the protégés we offer to their notice 
and adoption may claim a singular immunity from prisons and re- 
formatories. Clergymen have been known to visit gaols in another 
capacity than that of chaplain. Officers of the army and navy, 
professional men, and tradesmen are all liable to have the key 
turned upon them. But who ever knew a man or a woman who 
had bought a deferred annuity get into a scrape or stand in the 
dock? We defy Mr. Adderley or the Rev. Sydney Turner to 
produce such a case ; and we are, therefore, entitled to argue that 
if our young people could be incited to become prospective an- 
nuitants, our gaols and workhouses would be empty. Could a 
Social Congress desire a more brilliant and more successful result ? 

Our subject, however, has claims on the attention not of social 
philosophers alone. We ask for a few minutes’ notice from 
middle-class tradesmen desirous of making a safe though moderate 
provision for the female members of their families. The cotton 
manufacturers may reasonably allege the impossibility of doing 
more than keep their mill-hands alive just now. But the woollen 
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is showing unusual vitality, there is brisk employment in the mining 
districts, and it is some time since the prospects of the linen, carpet, 
and worsted trades were more promising at the close of the year. We 
may, therefore, bespeak the attention of large bodies of manufac- 
turers who may be asked to advise the young women in their 
factories as to the disposal of their savings. The next great class 
to which we shall appeal will be the mistresses of families, whose 
duty it is to urge their domestic servants to lay up for a rainy 
day, and who may think that they have sufficiently discharged 
this duty when they have sent them to the savings’ bank. Our 
last claim for a hearing shall be addressed to the benevolent 
gentlemen who give lectures and penny readings. The principle 
of a Government deferred annuity is so simple as to be understood 
in a moment, and the question would form an admirable subject 
for a popular lecture. The advantages of prudence, economy, and 
forethought might be dwelt upon with great force, and illustrated 
by the facilities which the Government scheme affords to persons 
desirous to secure a safe provision for the decline of life. A per- 
sonal and individual interest might be given to the subject if the 
lecturer, with the Government tables before him, would offer to tell 
any person in the room the sum it would be necessary to pay to 
secure an annuity to commence at any specified age. A copy of 
these tables can be procured from the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, Old Jewry. 


The possession of a “little money” by a young woman in 
humble life, who is her own mistress, is often a doubtful advantage, 
if nota snare. The records of our police-offices show that spend- 
thrifts and unprincipled men—* wastrels,” to use an expressive 
Lancashire phrase that deserves to be naturalized—not unfre- 


| quently approach her for the sake of becoming possessed of a sum 


of money which is squandered in a short time after marriage. In 
marriages scarcely less disastrous it is muddled away in some 
attempt to “go into business.” What settlements and jointures 
and the machinery of trusteeship are to her mistress, a deferred 


| Government annuity is, or ought to be, to a young woman of 


lower station. If she is willing to forego the present possession of 
her savings, or her little legacy, the money will be returned to her 
by the Government, with compound interest, at a period when her 
health and strength may be expected to fail. If she be then 
married, the little annuity will add comfort to her home. If her 
husband be dead, or if she have remained single, she will be 


| provided against absolute want by the exercise of her own fore- 





thought and self-denial. 


The one signal recommendation of this provision for old age is 
that it is safe. The credit of the whole nation is pledged to every 
annuitant. Benefit societies may fail ; assurance companies may 
be unable to discharge their liabilities ; dishonest actuaries and 
secretaries may ruin the fairest associations. But when an annuity 
has been granted at the National Debt Office, or through the 
savings’ banks of the locality in which the parties reside, frauds 
and defalcations concern them not. The national faith is their 
surety, and they can have no better. Every one conversant with 
the world will recognize the advantage of this security where 
females are concerned. The London attorneys have a saying, when 
they are consulted about a provision for the ladies of a family— 
“Nothing but the Bank of England for a woman.” They know 
that high interest means more or less doubtful security. Railway 
shares may be like the London and North-Western, at £200 one 
year and £96 another. A widow whose property mainly consists 
in bank shares may not only find them valueless and unsaleable, 
but may be called upon to contribute, out of the little remnant of 
her estate, to pay the debts and liabilities of the bank. We all 
know how calm and placid are the lives of most women who are 
left with a moderate and certain income. The scythe of Time 
passes over them untouched. Grim Death forgets to leave his card 
after they have reached the grand climacteric. If Charles IT. 
thought it necessary to apologize with exquisite politeness to his 
courtiers for being “such an unconscionable time in dying,” what 
ought to be the remorse of the hearty old lady octogenarians and 
nonagenarians who are the despair of life offices? Contrast with 
their equable content the cares and anxieties of other ladies 
unused to commercial affairs, who find themselves possessed of 
securities of uncertain and fluctuating value. Why are there not 
Carlisle tables to show the greater mortality and sickness among 
ladies left with bank shares and railway shares, and ever house 
property, as compared with those provided for by money in the 
funds and fixed annuities ? 


There is nonovelty about Government deferred annuities. They 
have long been open to the working'classes. But a change in the 
law was made a short time sinee, which appears to be little known. 
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It can easily be made intelligible by a few words of explanation. 
Before the late change, the scale of payment for a deferred annuity 
was framed upon an undertaking on the part of the Government to 
return the whole of the money (without interest) if the party should 
die before the annuity was receivable. The sum demanded for the 
annuity was, of course, considerably larger than it would have been 
if the Government had not undertaken to return the money to the 
representatives of the party on his or her death. The annuitant 
was, therefore, taxed for the possible benefit of his or her relations. 
What was wanted was a reduced table of payments, to meet the cases 
of unmarried women who have no relations so near, or who are in 
such indigent circumstances as to have a fair claim to the reversion, 
on the death of the party effecting the annuity, of the sum paid 
down. Lord Althorp was told that the return of all the money 
paid, in the event of the death of the party, was an indispensable 
condition to induce persons to purchase deferred annuities. It had 
a precisely opposite effect. In seventeen years after the passing of 
the Act, the amount of annuities so granted did not exceed £9,000. 
This was, perhaps, partly owing, not only to the high scale of payment 
on the theory of the return of the money, but also to the adoption of 
the principle of yearly payment for the annuities. A female servant 
or factory operative might reasonably expect to lay by the yearly sum 
necessary for the annuity so long as health remained or employ- 
ment could be got. But the incomes of these classes are, at 
best, but precarious, and they naturally hesitate to undertake to 
keep up a periodical payment for a long series of years. The 
money, it was true, was returnable, if reclaimed by the annuitant 
before the annuity became payable. Yet it was returned with the 
loss of interest, and it was better to put it into the savings’ banks 
than pay it away on such conditions. 


No one saw more clearly than the late Prince Consort the 
advantages offered to the humbler classes by Government deferred 
annuities. The Prince put himself at the head of the London 
Female Servants’ Benevolent Society, the main design of which 
was to encourage young women to invest their savings in the 
purchase of deferred annuities, by undertaking to continue their 
payments for them in case of sickness or other disability. This 
was wise and far-seeing benevolence, for it helped those who helped 
themselves. The true remedy was, however, felt to lie in the 
abolition of annual payments, and in the Government selling the 
annuity at a cheaper rate if the parties would forego their claims 
for a return of the money in case of death (before the annuity 
became payable). This was the great and useful feature of the 
16th and 17th Vict., cap. 45, which was brought in and carried by 
the late Sir G. C. Lewis. If the admirers of this accomplished 
and single-minded statesman would raise a fund to his honour, let 
it be devoted to the exploitation of this single Act of Parliament, 
and thousands, in their “frosty but kindly winter,” would bless 
his memory. 

A single illustration from the Government tables will suffice. A 
young woman of twenty, say, wishes to secure an annuity when 
she is fifty. It may be objected, perhaps, that every woman who 
is not sufficiently sanguine to be certain she will be prosperously 
married before then, will be quite certain she will not live to be 
fifty. Here, however, the good sense and knowledge of the world 
of the employer or the mistress should come in. We will, there- 
fore, suppose that the young woman has saved a little money, or 
has had a little legacy left her, and is persuaded to invest it in a 
deferred annuity. She goes to the nearest savings’ bank to ask 
how much she must pay? She will be told that an annuity of £1 
payable when she is fifty, will cost her £4. 7s.5d. With this 
datum the applicant may easily calculate the amount of the 
annuity which his or her little capital may purchase. The maxi- 


mum annuity thus granted by the Government does not exceed | 


£30 per annum, or about 12s. per week. If some of our readers 
should be disposed to look down from a lofty height of compas- 
sion on this slender pittance, will they insert an advertisement in 
the Times to know how many daughters of professional men and 
respectable tradesmen bitterly wish that their parents in the day 
of prosperity had made even this small provision for them? Let 
the managers of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution depict 
the misery of the elderly women whose scholastic services are in 
demand while they are young and presentable, but who are unable 
to lay by for their old age. An annuity of £30 to innumerable 
worthy women of this class would be a boon so vast that any one 
who found the poet’s four-leaved shamrock would be tempted to 
confine himself to this walk of life, and to throw small annuities 
broadcast among women who have known better days. 

The annuity may be either £1 or £30, or any intermediate sum, 
gad it may commence at any age desired by the applicant, so that 
it be ten years from the date of purchase. Let it of course be 
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clearly understood by young men and young women that the 
longer the receipt of the annuity is deferred, the more they will 
receive and the less they will pay. Thus to receive an annuity 
of £1 payable when a woman of twenty arrives at the age of thirty, 
a payment of £13. 3s. 11d. is necessary ; while if it were deferred 
until the age of sixty-five, the same annuity would only cost 
£1. 7s. 10d. 

The purchase of each annuity is now completed at once bya 
single payment ; but an excellent feature of the new plan is that 
parties may devote their yearly savings to a progressive increase in 
the amount of their annuity, until it reaches £30. Of course the 
annuitant pays a fraction more in 1863 and 1864 than in 1862 to 
buy an annuity of £1. Yet it may be assumed that a prudent 
person can go on adding £1 or £2 to his or her annuity until he 
or she has assured the maximum of £30. 

We have preferred to treat this as a young woman’s question. 
Government deferred annuities, however, are granted indifferently 
to either sex. Women live longer than men, and when our 
lecturer gives an illustration from the tables of the terms on which 
a woman may secure a Government annuity, his hearers of the 
other sex may be sure that they can secure the same annuity on 
easier and cheaper terms. Thus where the annuity of £1, in the 
case we have mentioned, costs the woman £4. 7s. 5d., a young man 
may obtain it for £3. 9s. 7d. 

The subject is one peculiarly within the range of a Social 
Congress, and we shall be glad to see it taken up next year with 
such additional illustrations as may occur to the practical philan- 
thropists now assembled uader the presidency of Lord Brougham. 
A project which received the patronage of Prince Albert, and which 
the lamented Cornewall Lewis embodied in a practical measure, 
goes to the country under the highest auspices of princely philan- 
thropy and practical statesmanship. 








SOCIAL SCIENCE IN AULD REEKIE. 


Ir is no secret that last year, when the Social Science Congress 
met in London, it proved rather a failure. For eight days Wisdom 
cried aloud in the purlieus of Guildhall; but few—very few— 
regarded her. It was not exactly the place from which one would 
have expected such a voice to emanate, and in the tumult 
of the surrounding Babel it was drowned. The truth is, the 
great capital had little taste and less time for such sport. Other 
things more urgent or more inviting claimed its notice ; and in 
the rude competition the Congress went to the wall. The council 
had to console themselves with the recollection of the success 
which they had achieved in Birmingham, Liverpool, Bradford, 
Glasgow, and elsewhere in the provinces, and vowed they would 
never again cast their pearls before the unappreciative multitude of 
the metropolis. There is apparently no fear of their being sub- 
jected to a similar disappointment in the sister capital of Scotland. 
Edinburgh is just the sort of place for such a gathering. Its 
interesting monuments and institutions, and above all its romantic 
situation at the foot of Arthur’s Seat, with the curious Old Town, 
lifting its long jagged back, like some primeval saurian, from the 
bottom of the Canongate to where the Castle crests its rock ; the 
elegantly formal New Town on the lower level ; and beyond, the 
broad Firth, stretching to the green hills of Fife, constitute 
attractions for visitors, in addition to those which the Congress 
has to offer. And then the people are neither too busy nor too 
blasé to appreciate the mild excitement of gazing at Mr. Chadwiek, 
C.B., and Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, and Lord Brougham, and other 
lions of social philanthropy, in the flesh, hearing papers read on.all 
sorts of subjects, and getting squeezed in a mob of well-dressed 
people at conversaziones. Indeed the city, which is variously 
styled the Modern Athens and Auld Reekie, is peculiarly adapted 
for a visit from the social science savans and savantes. The former 
appellation indicates the traditional pretension of the inhabitants 
to be deemed the ardent patrons and students of philosophy and 
letters ; and among such a community, the “latest birth of time” 
in the shape of a new science, which may be said to combine all 
branches of human thought and every variety of theory, ought to 
meet with an enthusiastic reception. The other designation 
reminds one that the quarter of the city to which it more parti- 
cularly refers presents, even to this day, the spectacle of the most 
flagrant violation of the most elementary rules for the preservation 
of public health and the maintenance of domestic decency. . It is 
to be hoped that before the meeting closes the members of the 
Congress will make an excursion to the Cowgate, Canongate, or 
the closes of the High-street, and witness in their gross reality 
some of the abuses which will, no doubt, be eloquently denounced 
in the course of the debates. There is scarcely any other city in 
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the kingdom where charity is so lavishly bestowed, and which is so 
studded with magnificent hospitals; but it is a sad negation of 
social science to spend thousands in building palaces for paupers, 
and to leave the bulk of the working classes lodged in foul, 
tumble-down tenements, unprovided with the most indispensable 
sanitary requirements. 

The Parliament House is the seat of the Congress. The noble 
hall, adorned with pictures and statues of celebrated judges, which 
has been paced by so many generations of advocates, at present 
receives the visitors who have arrived to tell or hear the last new 
thing in social science. The courts of the judges-ordinary have 
been assigned to the smaller sections, while the more popular 
departments of jurisprudence, public health, and social economy 
meet in the courts of the Inner House and Justiciary. The visitors 
who throng these courts and corridors are, of course, a various 
multitude. Some are solemn persons, wearing the uneasy look of 
those who cannot be happy without a theory ; and, what is worse, 
will not, if they can help, allow others to be comfortable except on 
the system which they preach themselves. Nor are there wanting 
specimens of that rather dreaded species—the strong-minded 
woman, with hard brows, angular figure, and “ mission” expressed 
as plainly by her sharp, jerking eyes, as though it were written up 
in black and white over her forehead. No doubt many of the 
members are fussy, crotchetty, visionary, and impracticable, given 
to that dangerous sentimentality which regards crime as a misfortune 
to be pitied, not as an offence to be punished ; which wants to see a 
fowl in every poor man’s pot, and which expects that poverty and 
misery can be made to cease from out the earth. No doubt, too, 
there are not a few quacks here, bent on mere notoriety and 
advertising. Yet, on the whole, the members of the Congress are 
undoubtedly well-meaning, common-sense men and women, sincerely 
earnest in the interest which they take in those matters which 
are “dear to the man that is dear to God.” 


** How best to help the slender store ; 
How mend the dwellings of the poor ; 
How gain in life, as life advances, 
Valour and charity more and more ;” 


and who do not pretend to be blind to the fact that, in seeking to 
improve the moral and physical health of the classes below them, 
they are doing themselves a good turn and directly promoting the 
welfare of the whole community. 

It is not easy, indeed it is not often possible, to trace exactly 


the value of such a Congress ; but, in regard to the abuses and | 


delusions of social economy, the precept, that speech is silvery and 
silence golden, certainly does not hold good. The ventilation of 
such questions, the constant reiteration of the evils which prevail, 
and the discussion of the remedies which should be applied, cannot 
fail to do some good ; even though the talk may be too profuse, 
and much of it misdirected. 

The vagueness of the term “ Social Science” renders it apt to be 
abused. It is not easy, perhaps, to define it positively, but at least 
a negative interpretation has been current, by which it was under- 
stood that politics were excluded. The President himself has not 
respected this constitution, for in his address he surveys the 


political condition of the world, literally from China to Peru. It | 


is surely absurd to include the Polish question, the Mexican | reforms and begun by draining our towns, improving the dwellings 





question, the war in America, the dispute between the Prussian | 


King and his Lower Chamber, the interference of Prefects with 
French elections, as matters coming within the category of Social 
Science; and Lord Brougham set a very bad example to a body 
whose defects are excessive loquacity and an affectation of omni- 
science, by introducing such irrelevant topics. The question of the 
treatment of criminals, on the other hand, deserved fuller treat- 
ment from one whose opinions on it necessarily carry great weight. 
Lord Brougham merely praised the Irish system, and went rather 
too far in saying that the commission reported in favour of it. 
Their approbation was only partial, and there were some objections 
taken to it, which the President should have answered. However, 
it is well to have his explicit declaration that no reformation can 
be effectual which does not involve suffering to the criminal. 
There has been growing up too generally a notion that revo- 
lutions can be made with rose water, and reformation effected 
with plum-pudding, roast-beef, and feather-beds. In citing the 
success with which tribunals for settling disputes between 
masters and men have operated in Denmark, Lord Brougham 
might have added the case of France, where a similar ex- 
perience has been gained. There is in England an unjust 
and prejudiced disposition to decry Scotch law as “ barbarous.” 
It cannot be denied that in some respects it is not quite in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age, but it is right that Lord Brougham, 
himself a member of the Bar in each country, should remind 











us that great improvements have been borrowed by English law 
and practice from the Scotch, such as the establishment of county 
courts and the granting execution on bills and bonds, unless 
the debtor takes proceedings for his relief. The county courts 
have been of great advantage to England, and the use which is 
made of them may be gathered from the fact that last year they 
disposed of between 80,000 and 90,000 suits for a total of above 
two millions, and that the year before the amount of business 
was even greater. In the superior courts of common law 
the actions are not an eighth of those in the county courts. 
In regard to the employment of women and sanitary reform 
the address contains nothing new. As to education Lord 
Brougham appears to favour Mr. Roebuck’s principle that, speak- 
ing figuratively, halfa loaf is better not only than no bread, but 
than a whole loaf; and that half-day schooling is preferable 
to whole-day schooling, not merely because it allows the children 
of poor parents to do something for a living, but aiso because 
the pupils learn more, through not being oppressed by too many 
tasks. In touching on the impulse which the cheap press has given 

to national education, Lord Brougham could not in Edinburgh 

omit a passing compliment to the Messrs. Chambers, but it was 

weakened by the rather promiscuous company among whom they 

were introduced, and some of whom were certainly not entitled to 

rank with them. We also missed the name of Charles Knight. 

(‘o-operation is naturally a stock subject with the Congress. Lord 

Brougham was able to announce that the experiment continued to 

be attended with marked success. In December last there were 

332 co-operative institutions, with 90,458 members, holding 

property to the amount of £584,766. Of these members 24,308 

entered during last year ; and it appears that during the present 

year the number of societies has risen to 521. His lordship there- 
fore is justified in repeating the assertion he made last year, that 
co-operation is becoming a power in the State. Rome, however, 
was not built in a day, and it has taken sixty years to develop this 
system from the crude form in which it was originated by Robert 
Owen in the spinning-mills of New Lanark. The two latest phases 
of co-operation are more strictly of a social character than the pre- 
ceding, which are for the purposes of trade. We mean the cooking 
depéts for the million, and the clubs for working men. Both have 
been attended with very satisfactory results. 


The chief interest excited by Lord Brougham’s address belonged 
not so much to the matter which it contained as to the reflections 
which it suggested. Of the knot of keen politicians and brilliant 
writers who formed the vanguard of the Whigs, and who founded 
the Edinburgh Review, Henry Brougham is almost the sole sur- 
vivor. He has lived through the period of a great revolution. 
Having taken part in some of the most rancorous and embittered 
conflicts of party which England has ever witnessed, he has seen 
the utter decay of party spirit, and Whig and Tory become empty 
names. There are no longer any political questions of much 
moment on which men in this country are not generally agreed, 


| and so we turn aside from politics to consider the problems of what, 


in contradistinction, we term Social Science. There are some who 
ask whether it would not’ have been better to have reversed the 
process ; whether we could not have postponed the great political 


of the working-class, extending the means of education, and so on, 
The answer is obvious. No effectual measures could be taken for 
ameliorating the condition of the labouring man until, first of all 
his position as a free and independent citizen was fully recognised ; 
and the efforts which are now being made to elevate the standard 
of his life by means of education, libraries, clubs, and higher mate- 
rial comforts, are the direct and logical corollaries of the Reform 
Act. 








M. NADAR’S BALLOON, 


M. Tournacuon Napan, le beau Nadar as his friends love to 
call him, the spirituel caricaturist, the frank and jovial laughter- 
loving compagnon, the skilful photographer, whose monster auto- 
graph in gold on the wall of his atelier in the Rue St. Lazare 
strikes the astonished vision of English visitors arriving by the 
Rouen railway, and whose tall, well-knit frame, blonde chevelure, 
sparkling grey eyes, and Cromwellian wart upon the left cheek, 
point him out to the saunterer on the Boulevards, has gone up 
into the clouds with thirteen companions, and, what is more im. 
portant to the lovers of innocent fun et Tesprit Francais le plus 
malin has,—like Astrea after her exile to heaven,—redescended to 
earth, 

For the last few months all Paris quidnuncs were agog, and 
their curiosity whetted to a cutting edge over Nadar's giant 
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balloon. How big was it? Would it go up? Would it come 
down? Would the adventurous aéronauts be killed ? and would 
Nadar exhibit the nouveau spectacle @un ballon crevé and share the 
fate of Icarus, furnishing a fresh illustration how quickly some- 
times soaring ambition falls prone to earth? Well, last Sunday 
the questions were satisfactorily and triumphantly solved. There 
was a foule monstre in the Champ de Mars. All Paris had turned 
out to witness the courageous enterprise of the Beau Nadar. The 
ground was kept by detachments of cavalry and infantry. The 
charming Princess de la Tour d'Auvergne, who was driving in the 

Champs Elysées, inquired the cause of the crowd, and on being 

infurmed of it, drove to the field of Mars, and entreated le beau 

Nadar to be permitted to accompany him and his friends in their 

aérial trip. Nadar—le beau, le galant homme—vanquished par 

les beaux yeux de la princesse, gave way. He who had steadily 

refused to allow his wife to share his perils melted into softness. 

Frailty, thy name is Nadar! The aérial tourists consisted, besides 

Nadar and the princess, of MM. de St. Martin, the Prince de 

Sayn Wittgenstein, Eugéne Delessert, Thirion, Robert Mitchell, 

Adrien Tournachon (Nadar’s brother), M. Saint Felix, Piallat, 

Louis Godard, Jules Godard, and a navigator—fifteen hands in all. 

At five o'clock the words “Let go” were pronounced, and the 

Ballon le Géant arose majestically in the air, amid feverish 

excitement and frantic exclamation. When at a considerable 

altitude, Nadar climbed outside and waved his hat to bid farewell. 

“ Brave coeur,” asked thousands of lips, “ serait il son dernier adieu 

@ laterre?” And there was a tightening over the chest, a gasping 
after breath, a deep-drawn sigh, and a half expressed wish that he 
had not gone up. 

Aswe have been looking curiously at the balloon while the prepara- 
tions for the ascent were going on, let us see what its designer and 
constructor says of it in his programme. The Géantis the largest 
known in the aérostatic annals. According to the Manuel de 
l'Aérostatier of M. Depuis Delcourt, the monster balloon of Green’s, 
which in 1837 travelled from London to Weilburg, contained no 
more than 2,500 cubic metres of gas. The cubical capacity of 
the Flessiles, which was a fire balloon or Mongolfier, and made 
its ascent at Lyons in 1784, cubed 6,098 metres; whereas the 
Géant is composed of two balloons superposed for the purpose of 
obtaining greater solidity (we presume, rigidity), The silk is of 
white taffetas, first quality and identical in texture. Each of the 
balloons has 118 gores, 45 metres long, which give a circumference 
of 90 metres. They are wholly sewn by hand, double stitched. 
A third and smaller balloon is arranged below the first double 
balloon ; it is called a compensator, and its office, having a cubical 
capacity of 100 metres, is to receive any excess of gas that may exist. 
The Géant can and ought to carry 9 tuns. The total height of 
the whole reaches to—if it does not exceed—an altitude of 60 
metres, 14 more than the height of the towers of Notre Dame. In 
its construction, 20,000 metres of silk were employed. The car 
consists of two stages or floors, and is 2°50 metres high by 
4 metres wide. It is built of beech and wicker-work, supported 
by twenty cables crossing each other on the sides and cables, and 
attached to the circle from which it depends. It rests also on two 
axles and four wheels, which are capable of being adjusted after 
a descent. It is furnished, moreover, with buffers inside, and 
others of air, caoutchouc bags in a girdle on the outside, to lessen 
shocks. The ground-floor contains central passages en croix, and 
six divisions, At one end is the captain’s cabin, with a bed 
seventy-five centimetres wide, and underneath is a compartment 
for luggage. At the other end is the passengers’ cabin, containing 
three beds superposed, each sixty centimetres wide—10 less than 
the captain’s bed; but then Nadar aimait & prendre son aise au lit. 
Four other divisions are appropriated to washing and toilette, to 
Store for provisions, to photography and printing. 

Nadar bold, determined, prescient—issued a regular set of 
articles of war. He abolished the individuality of his travellers ; 
he constituted himself supreme controller of the wills of all. No 
smoking «llowed—nothing inflammable to be carried on the person. 
In the balloon, and even after the descent, the traveller was to obey 
the orders of the captain without hesitation, and to maintain 
absolute silence. The captain alone to have the keys of the pro- 
vision and liquor store. No gamingallowed. The duration of the 
trip not to be limited, but to depend upon the discretion of the 
captain. Passengers’ luggage not to weigh more than 30]bs. 

Eh bien, at five o’clock, Sunday, under the light sun and in the 
clear atmosphere of Paris, Nadar shouted “ Lachez tout.” The cords 
fell from the hands of the soldiers, and the balloon rose with 
difficulty. It was a false start, and once more the balloon touched 
the earth. ‘I'wo or three of the intending travellers alighted, some 
of the sand-ballast was thrown out, and then the Géant rose 








majestically, spurning the dust of the earth, and was soon out of 
sight. At nine o'clock the same evening the balloon descended on 
the marshes of Barcy, about three leagues beyond Meaux. It 
encountered three shocks, the last of which completely overturned 
the car, and laid the balloon on what the sailors would term her 
beam-ends. So le beau Nadar returned to his native planet. 








CHURCH REFORM. 


THE REVIVAL OF CONVOCATION.—No. III. 

Axnout twenty years ago, Archbishop Whately—after having 
observed, in a Charge to the clergy of his diocese, that there was 
never any measure devised by men that was not open to objections 
—more or less well founded—against some of its details, and that 
it was an obvious and common artifice with adversaries of any pro- 
posed measure, to endeavour to draw its advocates into a-full 
statement of details, to some of which it is always an easy task to 
raise valid objections,—laid down three very simple rules to be 
observed by those who would avoid running the risk of a ship- 
wreck of their schemes. “ When the object is really,” he said, “ to 
transact any important business, experience has shown all practical 
men the necessity of proceeding step by.step, resolving, jirst, as to 
the expediency of some measure for the attainment of the proposed 
end ; next, as to the general character of the measure to be adopted ; 
and then, thirdly, as to the several points of detail, one by one. 
It is in this way, and in this alone, that any important practical 
objects can be effected.” 

These are invaluable rules to be observed in the conduct of any 
reform campaign ; but most remarkably are they applicable to the 
subject which we have been here investigating, and which the Arch- 
bishop had particularly in view at the time, namely, the expediency of 
restoring some synodal action to the Church. They furnish also an 
immediate answer to all such objections as that the advocates of 
the revival of synodal action are “ not agreed among themselves ;” 
for they show that, while much diversity of opinion may exist 
among them as to details, there may be the most cordial agreement 
on the two first and essential points,—the expediency of some 
measure, and its general character ; and this is really all that is 
ever required in the first stages of any such inquiry. 

But these golden rules are particularly useful in advocating the 
reconstitution of Convocation. Details in the present state of the 
question, and with our present information, cannot safely be 
entered into ; they must be deferred for the consideration of Royal 
Commissions, or other such sapient bodies. As to the two first 
rules, however, we have tolerably safe ground to walk on ; since 
nothing can be more evident than that some measure is required. 
The Church ought to be a society, governed as societies are ; but 
in fact she is not a society, but rather a kind of executive organiza- 
tion,—a State-engine,—existing in dependence on Parliament and 
the Crown, much after the fashion of the army and navy. 

And not only may we assert with confidence that some measure 
of synodal action is necessary, but, in accordance with the second 
rule, we may attempt to trace its “ general character.” We can 
see, in the first place, that the public opinion of this country will 
never consent to confer on any Convocation of the Church, to any 
great extent, any legislative power ; and that therefore its functions 
must be more of a deliberative kind—so that, in fact, some 
recognised body representing the Church should exist, which 
Parliament and the Sovereign could consult on Church matters, 
and to the opinions of which some deference would be naturally 
due. It is evident, also, that it might be entrusted with much 
executive power to help in carrying out the law for the benefit of 
the Church. Some share of legislative power also in minor matters, 
not of sufficient importance to refer constantly to Parliament, could 
scarcely be refused,—such as in the regulation of psalmody, Church 
accommodation, preaching, schools, the training of the clergy, and 
similar matters. It is a question, also, whether an ancient right of 
Convocation should not be retained,—that of making, or at least 
giving its consent, to canons and constitutions intended to bind 
Churchmen on purely Church matters. The principle of represen- 
tation which everywhere pervades the British Constitution forbids 
that any subject should be bound by laws unless with the consent 
of the legislative assembly which represents him ; and if the laws 
be purely ecclesiastical, it is not too much to require that they 
should have the consent (though no more) of some body truly repre- 
senting the Church. 

But the most essential requirement of a National Church Synod 
is that it should be a truly representative body—representing the 
Church in its clergy, and representing it in its laity. Nothing 
less will satisfy the intelligence of the age, whatever may be said 

as to ancient rights and precedents to the contrary. Laymen are 
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most averse to any purely clerical body being called into existence 
to lord it over them in Church matters. They have had sad 
experience of a domination of the kind resting on no sounder 
basis than the old notion that the clergy are the Church. Laymen 
are, many of them, in theological attainments not inferior to any 
of the clergy ; and they are therefore entitled to a position and an 
influence in the Church which was naturally denied them in the 
middle ages, when the Church was the sole repository of learning. 
It is the consciousness that theyare excludedfrom a rightful influence 
that has, no doubt, made them so indifferent about Convocation, 
so ready to submit to their Church being without a head, and so 
willing to enjoy the jokes which are indulged in at the expense of 
“the Parsons’ Mock Parliament.” If Convocation, then, is to be 
revived, it must be by its truly representing the clergy of the 
United Church, and admitting laymen as representatives of the 
laity to take part in its deliberations. 


But Convocation, as it is, does not represent the clergy. If 
we join the two convocations of Canterbury and York, and thus 
form one great synod, it, in the first place, would not be clerically 
national ; for the Irish branch of the Church would be excluded. 
The Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin might take their seats 
in the House of Lords with English spiritual peers ; but should 
they walk across the way to Queen Anne’s Bounty Office, the doors 
would be closed against them with the polite intimation—‘t No 
admittance into the councils of the National Church.” Irish 
Convocation, having been originally not a separate assembly, but 
a part of the Irish Parliament, though without a vote or a right 
to more than being consulted, died « natural death with that 
Parliament in the Act of Union. It is nowhere now, even in 
shadow ; and, therefore, in order tu have even a purely clerical 
National Synod, it also should be revived and incorporated with 
the English Synods. 

But even in England, Convocation does not represent the 
clergy of the Church. There are, first of all, twenty-eight bishops, 
—slyw and sure,—all nominees of te Crown; these form the 
Upper House, though truly there is only one Convocation. 
Next stalk in thirty deans, also nominees of the Crown. Then 
come seventy archdeacons, nominees of the bishops. After these 
follow thirty-one proctors from cathedral chapters, over which 
deans preside. And last, though not least, approach—conferto 
agmine—seventy proctors, two from each of the English and Welsh 





dioceses, representatives of the parochial clergy, excluding, of | 


course, the curates, who have no ecclesiastical franchise. This 
septuagint band—the number is a happy one—is the republican 
element which (with what probability of success need not be 
named) has to stem the tide of one hundred and fifty-nine bishops, 
dignitaries, and cathedral proctors. The numbers speak for them- 
selves, and suggest a constitution containing something not unlike 
the borough system which the Reform Bill swept from out of our 
Parliamentary representation. 


But the laity in Convocation—that is the particular question, 
after all, on which its revival depends. If there be no laity there 
will be no complete representation, and, we may add, most cer- 
tainly no Convocation ever revived. Our motto, therefore, is—“‘ No 
laity, no Convocation.” We are aware of the objections which may 
be made to so great an innovation; but the motto holds good 
notwithstanding. The laity have a right to be represented ; and, 
more than that, the Church will never have real life until they are. 
It was so in the Apostolic times. It was so in the times of our 
Saxon forefathers, when, as Fuller, the Church historian, tells us, 
“matters both of Church and Commonwealth were often dictated 
and concluded in the same meeting, communi consensa tam cleri 
quam populi, episcoporum, procerum, comitum, necnon omnium 
sapientum, seniorum populorumgque totius regni.” The Norman 
rule and the growth of Papal influence reversed this custom, and 
separated the orders more widely from each other,—a separation 
which was perpetuated by the Convocations established by 
Edward I.; but in the beginning it was not so; as no less an 
authority than Archbishop Wake informs us, in words which 
prove that he, for one, felt no difficulty as to the admission of 
laymen :— 


“I am well content that not only our Presbyters should be admitted 
to the share they have in our present provincial synods, but were our 
archdeacons no more than what their name imports, and what at 
the beginning they were, nay, were not only some few of the laity 
capacitated to be chosen members of them, but should many more be 
received than have ever yet been elected into them, it would be no 
more offence to me than it is to read of their being present at the 
synod of Jerusalem and in several others of the most early councils of 


the Church.” 


But it may be asked, in what manner or by what constituency 


are laymen to be elected for this Convocation? This is so evidently 
a question of detail, and moreover so small is our space, that we 
cannot here enter into any special consideration of it. To help to 
form an idea, however, of how it might possibly be effected, we 
shall give a bare outline of Archdeacon Churton’s plan. That 
dignitary proposes to remedy the present insufficient repre- 
sentation of the parochial clergy by having two proctors elected 
from each archdeaconry instead of from each diocese. This 
would give 140 parochial proctors, which would then be exactly 
one-half of the Lower House, the remainder being 50 deans, 
30 proctors from chapters, 70 archdeacons, with 10 theological 
professors from Oxford and Cambridge. The laity he suggests 
should sit with the clergy in the Lower House, but vote as @ 
separate order, and be composed, as follows, of 160 members of the 
Privy Council, 25 judges of Westminster and the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and 140 lay representatives—two from each archdeaconry. 
These latter, he proposes, should be elected by cach parish first 
electing in vestry a lay-communicant as “synods-man ;” these 
synods-men to attend, then, as the clergy do at their elections, and 
elect two lay-members of Convocation from among themselves. 
Such is Archdeacon Churton’s scheme, to which no doubt many 
objections may be made; one of which, however, is that he has 
forgotten Ireland—a matter, however, of no very great present 
importance, as, should the scheme ever become realized, a propor- 
tionate representation would be sure of being added from that 
country. 


We are glad to perceive that the subject will be discussed in the 
Manchester Congress, where some opinion on it will be sure to be 
evoked from the laymen there present. Our contemporary, the 
Guardian, has also been discussing it in a series of essays, in the 
last of which the writer most dogmatically declares,—‘ On one 
point omy we can accept no compromise. Clergymen alone 
must sit in Convocation, and Holy Orders must be the sole and 
necessary qualification for voting in the election of its members.” 
If so, we say, let there never be a Convocation. The Guardian 
would persuade its readers that “ wolves would be thus prevented 
from creeping in unawares ;” but we beg to remind them that 
this brazen wall—precious though it be—did not prevent the wolf 
of Natal from entering into the fold, and remaining there into the 
bargain. 





LITURGICAL REVISION.—No. VI. 


Ir was remarked, at the commencement of the opening article 
of this series, that there is “ no volume, except the Bible, around 
which have gathered with age more fond associations and solemn 
feelings than the Prayer-book of the Church of England.” This 
observation we are certainly not disposed to retract ; butwe feel 
it necessary, nevertheless, to remind our readers as we go along, 
that, although true in a measure of the Prayer-book as it now is, it 
was intended to apply in an especial manner to the book as it 
came originally, untainted by the questionable interpretations of a 
later age, out of the hands of our first Reformers. Even then, as 
we have already seen, it was in its structural development to some 
extent incumplete: but it was at all events free from the party 
prepossessions of more modern but less catholic-minded times ; 
and, as the genuine work of those whom we are accustomed to call 
the Fathers of English Protestantism, it has ever been justly prized 
by the true sons of the Reformed Church of England as a treasure 
of inestimable value. It is, as we firmly believe, in this point 
of view chiefly—that is, as a genuine product of the Reformation 
era—that our present Book of Common Prayer is now commonly 
regarded by the more earnest-minded members of the Establishment. 
They cling to it as to the work of our first Reformers, forgetting 
or perhaps wilfully ignoring the fact, that it was afterwards made 
the subject of important alterations. Hence their morbid dread 
of change, and the false notion they are accustomed to entertain of 
the book itself, as something too precious and almost too sacred to 
be touched. 


We, however, as reformers seek no more than wisely and 
reverently to reconstruct the past, and thus to take our stand onee 
more upon the “old paths” of genuine English Protestantism. 
“Tf,” says the present Bishop of London, “ dangers threaten us, I 
shall wish the clergy to consider whether our Chuzch will not 
be best strengthened to meet tiem by carefully and reverently 
examining the system we love.” It is ia the spirit of this most 
wise precept, that we now desire to proceed in our inquiry into the 
liturgical alterations made in the year 1662 ; and the two changes 
we have next to notice will, we think, illustrate the fact that, in 
some cases at least, little more is needed than a simple reversal of 
what was then so unwisely done. 
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Of these changes, the first which claims our attention is one of 
much more apparent magnitude than those which we have lately 
had to notice; and, what is more worthy of remark still, it is 
ostensibly favourable to Puritan opinions. In this respect, as well 
as in the minuteness of the verbal change actually made, it verifies 
almost to the letter the statement of the writer already alluded to 
that, “ without any change of features that could cause alarm, a 
new spirit was at this time breathed into our Communion Service.” 
We allude to the restoration, to its former place at the end of that 
Service, of the old rubric of 1552, which, as we have already seen, 
had been removed in the Revision of 1559, in order to conciliate 
the Romanists by leaving the doctrine of the Real Presence an 
open question. Now we must, for a moment, trespass upon the 
patience of our readers by asking their especial attention to the 
mode—an insidious one, as we think they must for once admit— 
in which this was done. The point, it should be remembered, was, 
and still is, an essential one in the controversy with Rome. Our 
early Reformers evidently felt it to be so; and, consequently, 
notwithstanding their lingering attachment to the refinements of 
the Schoolmen upon the meaning of this term, and their occasiona] 
use of it in their own writings, they were happily induced, by a 
strong conviction of its dangerous tendency, to specify it pointedly 
in their condemnation of the Romish and Lutheran doctrine of the 
Sacraments. Hence the rubric above mentioned, in which it is 
particularly declared that, by the posture of kneeling, no “ adora- 
tion is done, or ought to be done, either unto the sacramental bread 
and wine there bodily received, or unto any REAL OR ESSENTIAL 
presence there being,” &c. The omission of this rubric in the 
Revision of 1559 was of course a retrogressive proceeding, but only 
so up to a certain point. It simply left the question open; so 
that, henceforward, those who held, and those who rejected, the 
dogma of the “ Real” Presence, might, with equal show of con- 
sistency, conform to the Ritual of the Established Churth. The 
whole affair, in short, was a compromise ; and so it continued up to 
the period of the Restoration, an even balance being maintained all 
along—so far, at least, as this particular point was concerned— 
between the Romanizer, on the one hand, and the avowed Protestant 
on the other. With such a state of things—with an equilibrium thus 
equitably maintained—the Revisors of 1662 ought surely to have 
been content ; for, in their “ Answer to the Exceptions,” &c., we find 
them recording their most distinct approval of this self-same prin- 
ciple of compromise, and of the wisdom exhibited by their prede- 
cessors of the reign of Elizabeth in framing “ such a Liturgy as neither 
Romanist nor Protestant could justly except against.” Not so, how- 
ever. They had, it seems, ulterior views of a less impartial and even- 
handed character ; for they made a change which at once destroyed 
this equilibrium, and restored the balance once more in favour of 
the Romanizing faction. They reinserted the rubric, but not as it 
was befere. They altered the form of expression, and modified 
essentially its doctrinal import, by omitting the words “real and 
essential” and substituting the term “corporal” in their place. 
Now, mark the inevitable consequence of this proceeding. It is 
not as if the rubric in question had now been introduced for the 
first time ; although, even upon that supposition, there would have 
been clearly an implied recognition of the Romanizing tenet. But 
when it is considered that the case was one of deliberate substitution, 
and that by men notoriously onesided in their views, of one con- 
troversial term for another equally well understood, but essentially 
diverse in its theological import, the intended recognition of the 
disputed dogma can no longer be questioned. Hence the dangerous 
pretext which was afforded by this proceeding for the maintenance, 
in later times, of the most extreme and dangerously delusive views 
of the nature of the sacraments. Under cover of the discarded 
terms “real” and “ essential,” the most extreme Romanizers are 
now enabled to insinuate their most objectionable opinions, and 
even to defend them upon the alleged authority of the Church. 
Having obtained a pretext for restricting the term “corporal” toa 
narrower sense than properly belongs to it—that is, to a purely 
carnal or physical sense—they are enabled to include, under the 
sanction of one of the’most conspicuous rubrics in the Prayer-book, 
everything short of an actual physical presence, upon the plea that 
the terms which would, had they been retained, have excluded this 
sense, have both been authoritatively abandoned. This, we beg 
our readers to observe, is no imaginary case. Dr. Pusey—to name 
but one instance—has actually done so. “I have explained,” he 
says in a “Letter” to the late Bishop of London, “the word 
‘corporal’ by ‘carnal’ or ‘ physical,’ because the framers of this 
rubric deliberately rejected the denial of the words ‘real’ and 
‘essential,’ which stood in the first Articles under Edward VI., 
and substituted the word ‘corporal ?” and he then proceeds, upon 
this very ground, to vindicate his own doctrine from the alleged 
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charge of heresy, and from the imputation of contravening the 
recognized teaching of the Church. 

The practical conclusion, however, to which we are thus led, is 
simple, and may in a very few words be stated. Let the old rubric 
of 1552 still remain, as it now is, an integral part of our present Com- 
munion Office ; but let it at the same time be restored to the exact 
form in which it stood when first drawn up by Cranmer and his 
colleagues as a barrier against one of the worst forms of medizval 
superstition. The position of the Church of England will then be, as 
it certainly ought to be, clearly and unequivocally Protestant, and 
can no longer be said to involve the notion, that any adoration 
whatever of the material elements of bread and wine is intended by 
the posture of kneeling at the sacrament. 

The only remaining notice which our limits will permit us to take 
of the changes connected with this period shall be very brief ; and 
the practical inference to be drawn from it is, as in the last case, too 
clear, as we contend, to admit of any dispute. In the Baptismal 
Service of 1552, the spiritual regeneration of every infant duly 
baptized according to the appointed rites and ordinances of the 
Church is most positively and explicitly affirmed. Our Reformers, 
even in the latter years of King Edward's reign, still maintained 
the connection between spiritual Regeneration and Baptism, 
believing them to be “tied” together—such is the expression 
used—by the “word and promise of God.” They rejected, how- 
ever, as utterly unwarrantable, and even impious, the notion that 
this connection was the result of any efficacious virtue communi- 
cated by priestly instrumentality to the material element of water ; 
and, accordingly, they were careful to exclude from their own 
Office, and especially from that beautiful and impressive prayer 
which immediately precedes the act of Baptism, any words con- 
tained in the preceding version of 1549 which might seem to 
favour that notion. This proceeding, however, as it now appears, 
was not at all in accordance with the views entertained by the 
Revisors of 1662. In re-modelling the Office of private Baptism 
they had, as we have already seen, contrived to introduce a most 
significant alteration, by superadding the concluding formula of 
the public Office, in which the regeneration of the baptized child is 
so positively asserted. In revising the public Office itself, however, 
they did what was more significant still. They introduced into the 
very heart of the important prayer above mentioned the following 
words :—“ Sanctify this water lo the mystical washing away of sin ;” 
thus altering, as our readers will perceive, the character and import 
of the entire form. Instead of a simply devotional address to the 
Almighty, it was, by the introduction of this clause, made to 
resemble far too closely those superstitious forms of “ Invocation,” 
or “ Consecration,” by which the primitive simplicity of the earlier 
Christian ordinances was so quickly and lamentably debased. 
Words could hardly have been contrived more palpably signifi- 
cative of that mysterious magical efficacy, which the Baptismal 
water was supposed, according to the Paganized theology so 
lamentably prevalent in the East during the earlier centuries of 
the Christian era, to derive from the priestly act of Conse- 
cration. 

Here then, we would say, is a clear case for alteration ; more 
especially when the mode of doing it is so plain and simple. We 
are often told of the difficulties which must necessarily attend any 
attempt to revise or reconstruct the various forms of our Baptismal 
Ritual. But here—that is, in the simple reversal of this bold 
innovation upon the Protestant simplicity of the old Service—an 
alteration presents itself to which, as it seems to us, no possible 
objection could reasonably be made. Except upon the most 
extreme party grounds no principle of doctrine can be said to be 
involved in it ; the only notion excluded being one that is—we 
do not say Popish, but essentially Pagan. In words, moreover, it 
is a mere omission, and therefore nothing more than a simple 
restoration of the old form. We shall be told, perhaps, that it 
is not needed, inasmuch as the clause in question is capable of 
explanation. Be it so. Still, however explained, the words 
are undoubtedly open to exception on account of the meaning 
which primarily and essentially attaches to them, as well 
as on account of the purpose for which they were imposed, and 
the sinister import of which no possible explanation can materially 
extenuate. But even if it were not so, their apparent meaning 
is, we contend, amply sufficient to condemn them ; for we cordially 
agree with the Bishop of London (and it is with no small satisfac- 
tion that we conclude this article with such a sentiment from so 
high ajquarter), that “ it is very undesirable to retain declarations ” 
—and how much more strongly, we ask our readers to consider, 
does the remark apply to the case of devotional utterances ?— 
“which have an unpleasant appearance of meaning more than 
they are now authoritatively explained to imply.” 
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THE MANCHESTER CHURCH CONGRESS. 


Tuoveu the Church Congress, to be held next week in Man- 
chester, is not the first of its kind, yet, from the increasing interest 
which is being attached to Church questions, it is likely to attract 
far more attention than those which preceded it at Cambridge and 
Oxford have done. Few events more happy could have been desired 
than the provision thus made for an arena in which questions of vital 
Church interest could be openly discussed with freedom of speech 
by Churchmen. And we entertain but little doubt that if such 
gatherings are continued, and conducted with judgment, good 
taste, and liberal feeling, they will grow into the sessions of some 
national Institution which may yet prove as useful to the Church 
as the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
the Social Science Association, have been in their several spheres 
of labour. It is possible even that it may answer all the purposes 
which could be desired from a revival of Convocation. 

One of the most encouraging circumstances in connection with 
this Congress is the freedom of discussion which is invited, and the 
guarantee which is afforded in the composition of the committee— 
one half clergy and the other half laymen, among whom both Lord 
Ebury and Mr. Buxton are found—that it will be actually realized. 
It is true that the questions to be discussed do not enter very 
deeply into the subject of Church Reform ; but no one can blame 
the Congress for that. In its first essays it is necessary that it 
should proceed with prudent caution, and avoid any topics which 
could throw discredit on its proceedings by creating an explosion. 
It may be well, therefore, that Revision of the Liturgy and Sub- 
scription are not included in the present programme, while atten- 
tion is directed to questions as to which more unanimity may be 
expected. The avowed object, however, of the Congress, namely, 
“to consult as to the best means of promoting the practical effici- 
ency of the United Church of England and Ireland,” is the best 
security that, as it becomes matured in strength, its deliberations 
are repeated, its members gain confidence in each other, and the 
natural asperities of disputation become softened down, no ques- 
tion of importance which concerns the welfare of the Church will 
be refused a just measure of consideration. As matters stand, 
there is a goodly bill of fare enough for the coming occasion, as may 
be seen from the “ Provisional list of subjects and speakers” which 
we publish in another place. Passing by some minor matters, such 
as Church Architecture, the Offertory, Mission Women, &c., we 
find that the Augmentation of small Livings, Church Extension, the 
Training and supply of Clergymen, Sunday and day Schools, and 
the Colonial Church, are to receive a due share of attention. Also 
a paper on the Irish Church—a subject of importance for English 
Churchmen to be acquainted with—is to be read on Wednesday 
evening, which will, nd doubt, excite a lively discussion. The 
question, moreover, which we have been lately considering, namely, 
the restoration of Synodal action to the Church, is to be brought 
before the Congress in a paper by the Rev. W. Emery. 

Taking everything, therefore, into account, we cannot but feel 
that this Congress is one good step taken in the right direction, 
affording an augury of a happy future coming for the Church ; 
and as such we do heartily wish it an unbounded measure of 
success. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[It must be understood that we do not adopt all the opinions of 
our correspondents. | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—It will be remembered by my readers that I laid down my 
pen at the commencement of the last parliamentary campaign, in 
anticipation of a lengthened debate in both Houses on the Revision 
question. In that expectation I was not disappointed ; and if, by the 
blessing of Providence, war and its attendant distractions are kept 
from our shores, the next session will probably see the discussion 
resumed with still greater intensity. The subject, having been once 
publicly taken up, is too important a one to be lightly let drop. It is, 
therefore, for the best friends of the Church to give their minds to it, 
and endeavour by every appliance in their power to direct the move- 
ment into such a channel as shall prove most beneficial, and involve as 
little as possible of danger or injury, to the Establishment. 

That the movement is in the main for good, I have not a shadow of 
doubt. But that it may be diverted for evil, is equally certain, if the 
timidity of one portion, the obstinacy of another, and the apathy of a 
third, of the Church’s allies leaves the field open to the designs and 
well known activity of her enemies. Their name is Legion, but they 
that are with us are more than they that are with them. So let us 
be wise in time. 

To begin with the debate on Subscription. 

That the “ assent and consent to all and everything” is doomed, I 
hold to be undeniable. The question is, What is to replace it? For 
that there must be some safeguard against the extremest views of 
Nonconformity, I imagine even the Nonconformists themselves would 
be the first to allow. Bet our concern at present is with getting rid 





of that which is in itself most objectionable, and which few even of 
moderate Churchmen are prepared altogether to defend. 

Lord Ebury based his appeal upon two main arguments. 

1. The preposterous amount of the subscriptions required, and their 
repeated application at various stages of the clerical life, more especially 
in the case of the beneficed clergy. 

2. The notorious effect of this particular subscription in deterring 
young men of superior talent from entering the profession, and its 
frequently harassing and embarrassing operation upon those already 
in Holy Orders. 

With regard to the first of these propositions, the whole tendency of 
recent legislation has been to relax and reduce the amount of oaths, 
asseverations, and declarations ; and it is strange that the clergy alone, 
of all classes, should be the last whose conscience should be held in 
fetters made to sit daily looser on all other members of society. Of 
course, I am well aware of the argument to be drawn from their peculiar 
position as teachers of the truth. But, not to play upon Pilate’s shrewd 
question,—I am prepared to assert that it is not within the capacity 
of man to attain to such a knowledge of What is Truth by the age of 
four-and-twenty—I might say four-and-fifty—as to be able, with a 
clear mind, to affirm that he has arrived at a solution of the problem. 
To exact, therefore, an assertion from any man that he “ unfeignedly 
assents and consents ’’ to that which, on the most favourable supposi- 
tion, he can but receive on the faith of others, is to my mind a degree 
of tyranny worthy of the inquisition, but utterly unworthy this age 
and land of liberty. 

A simple declaration that the individual signing is “a bond fide 
member of the Church of England, and will not knowingly preach or 
teach anything contrary to her doctrines as set forth in her Prayer- 
book and Articles,” seems all that is required ; and I see not why such 
a declaration should not henceforth and for ever supersede all the mass 
of diversified forms now in use. Certain I am, that if such a declara- 
tion should prove an insufficient safeguard to the Church, no other that 
can be, or has been, devised, will be more effectual. We know the 
diversity of opinions now existing within the pale of the Establish. 
ment, and it is difficult to conceive how a greater divergence would 
exist under such a declaration as is here humbly suggested in lieu of 
all present ones. 

With regard to Lord Ebury’s second proposition; it is true it is 
denied by the Bishop of Oxford ; but it is equally true that it is strongly 
maintained by others quite as competent to come to a right conclusion 
on the matter. Bishops are by no means of necessity the best judges 


| in such acase. I should say, on the contrary, they are the very 





worst that could be selected. They hear plenty of and from those who 
come to them for orders and institution; but they hear little or 
nothing of or from those who stay away, and why they stay away. 
Young men know most about the views of young men; and the 
evidence of any score of clever undergraduates, taken at random from 
either university, would be better worth having in thie matter than 
the opinion of all the bishops on the bench. Such evidence Lord 
Ebury produces; and such I believe would be the report of most 
laymen who are at all conversant with the question. Bishops and 
bishops’ chaplains only see those who have made up their minds to go 
through with it; and it would be preposterous in such persons to 
haggle at the very outset of their march by propounding difficulties 
which they well know can meet with but one answer from such 
authorities. “If you don’t want to be ordained, or to be instituted, 
why do you come to us? If you do, you well knew you had this to 
sign; what use therefore talking about it >—We did not make the law. 
Our business is, as you are perfectly aware, to enforce it.” It is true 
some bishops try to make matters pleasant by explaining and softening 
down the apparent harshness of the form; but that does not get rid 
of the objection. The consequence is, thousands prefer taking the safe 
line of pursuing some other profession, more lucrative, and more 
certain of a recognition of their services in years to come, and leave 
the clerical field open to either less scrupulous or less talented 
candidates, whereby in two ways the Church is permanently and 
systematically impaired. 

On this last remark I would add more in the way of illustration, but 
I feel I am trespassing on your space. In conclusion, I would there- 
fore refer any who would wish to see this matter put in a popular 
form, to Mr. Pycroft’s last work, entitled “ Dragon’s Teeth,” in the 
second volume of which an interesting dialogue is given between two 
Oxonians, on the occasion of one of them, originally intended for Holy 
Orders, preferring to enter a conveyancer’s office, and his reasons 
fur doing so, the pith of which consists in the simple fact, that he had 
no mind to enter a profession over the threshold of which was written, 
Who enters here must give up Thought. 

That Lord Ebury should come boldly before the public as the mouth- 
piece of those who wish to relieve the clergy of this reproach, and in 
so doing to benefit the entire British nation, is a cause for much 
thankfulness; and, now that he is supported by fifty members of the 
House of Peers, including four of the right reverend Prelates, it may 
be safely affirmed that his lordship will not much longer stand alone 
as the advocate of at least this instalment of Church Reform. 

I remain yours, &c., 


October 9th, 1863. INGOLDSBY, 





[We are compelled, by want of space, to omit for this week several 
interesting letters ; those of “ C. H. D.;” “ A Moderate Revisionist ;” 
“©. M.L.J.;” and “ An English Churchman ;” but we hope to find 
room for two or three in our next. We beg our correspondents to 
make their letters as short as possible. } 





MANCHESTER CHURCH CONGRESS. 

Tix following is a provisional list of subjects and speakers: the 
Bishops of Oxford, Bangor, and Derry have promised to be present, 
and are expected to take part in the proceedings. 

Turspay, Oct. 13.—Morning: 10°30 to 1.—Cathedral Service. 
Preacher—Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester. 
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Afternoon: 2 to 5.—Brief opening address by the President, 
“Church Extension.” Papers by Hugh Birley, Esq., Rev. G. 
Venables, J. Murray Dale, Esq. Speakers—The Ven. Archdeacon 
Bickersteth, William Cotton, Esq., Ven. Archdeacon Utterton, John 
M. Knott, Esq. 

Evening: 8 to 10.—‘‘ Church Architecture.” Address—A. J. B.- 
Beresford-Hope, Esq. Speakers—E. B. Denison, Jun., Esq., Q.C., 
George E. Street, Esq. 


Wepnespay, Oct. 14.—Morning : 10 to 1.—* Supply and Training 
of Ministers.” Papers by Rev. Canon Stowell, Rev. T. E. Espin. 
Speakers—Bishop of Melbourne, Rev. Alex. D. D’Orsey, Rev. W. Pol- 
lock, Rev. H. P. Liddon. ‘Lay Co-operation.” Papers by Edward 
Akroyd, Esq., Rev. T. J. Rowsell. Speakers—Henry Hoare, Esq., 
R. A. Cross, Esq., F. S. Powell, Esq., M.P., A. J. B. Beresford- 
Hope, Esq. 

Afternoon : 2 to 5.—“ The Church in Ireland.” Paper by Rev. W. 
C. Plunket. Speakers—Right Hon. Joseph Napier, Rev. Canon 
M‘Neile, D.D., Henry Hoare, Esq. 

Sections : 3 or 3.30.—“ Free and Open Churches.” Paper by Rev. 
W. R. Wroth. Speaker—Rev. Canon Atlay, D.D. ‘ The Offertory.” 
Paper by Rev. Canon Anson. Speaker—Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, 
D.D. “Clergy Discipline.” Paper by Rev. W. J. Beamont. 
Speaker—A. F. Bayford, Esq., D.C.L. 

Evening : 8 to 10.—* Church Music.” * Paper by Rev. Sir F. A. 
Gore-Ouseley, Bart., Mus. Doc. Speakers—Rev. R. R. Chope, 
Rev. B. H. Kennedy, D.D., W. H. Monk, Esq., Mus. Doc. 


Tuurspay, Oct. 15.—Morning : 10 to 1.—* Management of a Large 
Parish.” Paper by Rev. W. Cadman. Speakers—Very Rev. the Dean 
of Chichester, Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, D.D., Rev. Joseph Bardsley. 
**Parochial Mission-Women.”’ Paper by Vice-Chancellor Sir.Wm. 
Page Wood. Speaker—Rev. T. Pelham Dale. ‘Growth of the 
Church in Lancashire.” Papers by Rev. James Bardsley, Rev. A. 
Hume, D.C.L., LL D. Speaker—Rev. Canon Durnford. 


Afternoon : 2 to 5.—‘* The Colonial Church, Law of.” Paper by A. 
F. Bayford, Esq., D.C.L. “Supply of Native Ministers.” Paper by 
Rev. Francis Hessey, D.C.L. Speakers—Bishop of Sydney, Rev. 
Ernest Hawkins, Rev. J. R. Ridgway. 


Sections: 3 or 3.30.—“ Modes of Augmenting Small Livings and 
Tithe Redemption.” Papers by Rev. W. W. Malet, Rev. Thos. Lund. 
Speaker ** Ruridecanal Meetings, Diocesan Synods, and Con- 
vocation, Constitution of.” Paper by Rev. W. Emery. Speakers— 
Rev. J. B. Sweet, Rev. R. Seymour. 

Evening : 8 to 10.—“ Day-schools.” Paper by Rev. W. J. Kennedy, 


** Sunday-schools.” Paper by Rev. Canon Miller, D.D. Speakers— 
Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, J. E. Fleet, Esq. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





MR. CONINGTON’S VIRGIL.* 


WE gladly welcome this new instalment of the first edition of 
Virgil in this country which has been worthy of our national 
scholarship, and of the great poet whose work it enshrines, His 
vein of genius, whatever decision be come to as regards essential 
originality, is full and rich, and holds as it were in svlution a mul- 
tiplicity of elements, some of which have a closer affinity to the 
tone of thought in one age, and others to that current in another ; 
and hence there arises a demind for a constant reproduction of the 
poet in relation to contemporary readers. Apart from the historical 
relations in which the poetry of Virgil stands, as illustrating the 
period when the Roman people had lost liberty and acquired taste, 
and when, haviug shaped her own institutions, Rome was now 
busied in impressing them on the wide circle of nations grouping 
round the Mediterranean; the internal spirit of the neid 
itself was the same with that which breathed in the aspirations of 
the grander Roman souls, It represents the consciousness enter- 
tained by the sovereign people of their “manifest destiny.” 
Whether by the will of Jove, by decree of fate, or by blind 
Fortune’s gift, the world was to be ruled from the Seven Hills. 
Italy itself was the platform of the majesty of Rome, the 
suggestum on which her curule chair was planted ; whilst all the 
nations worth conquest, now lying in provinces below, were to 
pour in their tributes and receive her edicts. Nor did the results 
of Roman law and Roman conquest leaven the nations of Europe 
more extensively, than the poetry of Virgil influenced her culture 
throughout its elementary stage, and several later ones. One or two 
poets only have had a more sustained flow of the fire of genius, and 
reached a higher flight; but Virgil excels in the control which he 
possesses, and the economy which he exercises over the resources 
of his own genius. No poet was ever able to “ tura and wind” his 
“‘ fiery Pegasus” with a more perfect seat and absolute ascendancy. 
Nor is his mastery over material anywhere more fully exemplified 
than in the first six books of the Aineid, which the present 
volume contains. 

Great and manifold as were his powers, they lie mainly in two 
directions,—the imparting the mood and tone of sentiment most 
proper to the action, and the giving his language the exquisitely 
exact tinge and hue which best adapts it to be the vehicle of the 
sentiment. As regards the action itself in the Aneid, and as 
regards the ultimate fibre of his didactic or pastoral strain, he was 
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not a master of invention ; and his genius seems to have always 
preferred, perliaps to have required, to find its pabulum supplied 
from without. What would have become of the Virgilian muse 
had she not found the ready-hived stores of Greek poetry, and, to 
some extent, philosophy, to ransack—what the Bucolics could have 
been without Theocritus and the other Idyllic brethren ; what the 
Georgics without Aratus, Hesiod, and Nicander; or the Aineid 
without Homer, the dramatists, and Apollonius— it is bootless to 
inquire. As regards his material, Virgil does not affect to be 
original, nor did his contemporaries. In literature, Grecia capta 


ferum victorem cepit, and the latter, at least as exemplified in 


Virgil and Horace, never dreamt of independence. ‘Thus the 
bent and, indeed, the scope of Virgil’s genius may be viewed as 
determined by what he found accumulated for its use. But to all 
which he appropriated he brought something of his own. His 
poetry is not a mere mechanical admixture, but a subtle chemical 
combination of elements. And they are all subdued and differenced 
by what he transfused into them, until we are able to claim the 
result for him as sui juris, as being no crude patch-work of diverse 
forms and hues, but as having a secondary and relative, but still a 
real originality of its own. Nevertheless his commentator is quite 
right in stamping an image or an incident as “ Virgil’s own,” 
wherever he can find one. The discrimination is not always sure. 
For example, the escaped Greek who implores to be taken on 
board, in Aineid, 1V. 590 foll., was doubtless suggested by the 
similar entreaty of the homicide, Theoclymenus, in the 15th book 
of the Odyssey. 

He has found in Professor Conington a reverential and inde- 
fatigable interpreter. This accomplished Latinist has a hand 
able alike to skim the shallows and to send a plummet far 
into the depths of his author. The days are gone by in which 
Virgil was deemed a boys’ classic chiefly. There is, indeed, milk 
in him, but there is no lack of strong meat, able to task the diges- 
tion of the most adult and robust scholarship. Nowhere, perhaps, 
is the commentator’s skill more manifest than in those passages 
where there is a delicate envelope shrouding a recessed nucleus of 
thought, and where the fine needle-pointed touch is necessary to 
reach and discriminate, without perplexing their inter-dependence. 
Such is the remark on the force of potut in Aineid IV., 19 :—- 


* Huic uni forsan potui succumbere culpe ;” 


“ notui expresses that the thing had all but actually taken place,’— 
the possible ensphering and suggesting the actual. 

So in the very ordinary word pater, so often applied to Aineas, 
the commentator in V. 130, we think justly, detects a latent 
relation. The passage is :— 


* Hic viridem A®neas frondenti ex ilice metam 
Constituit signum nautis pater.” 


The remark is that the epithet “doubtless is intended to qualify 
the act,” and that “ perhaps .. . . it denotes Alneas’ acting as a 
president and patron of the games, directing the sports of those 
who are mostly younger than himself.” Again, on V. 671, “ Heu 
misere cives,” he remarks, “ cives reminds them at once of their 
relation tp him (‘ they’ being the women who are firing the fleet), 
and of the city the hope of which they are destroying.” 

Occasionally, the commentators fecundity of interpretation 
rather embarrasses than assists the student. Such is the case, we 
think, in the discussion on the doubtful phrase used of the racers, 
in V. 315—7,— 

“locum capiunt, signoque repente 
Corripiunt spatia audito, limenque relinguunt, 
Effasi nimbo similes, simul ultima signant ;”’ 


where Servius’ interpretation of designant eculis seems far pre- 
ferable, the other suggested senses of some others, bystanders,, 
literally “‘ marking out” the goal whilst the race is being run or 
started for, being obviously poor. Signo seems here used as noto, 
to sign or mark mentally, there being no signum or nota used 
to do so, and to correspond to our common expression of 
“marking” game. The same hesitating scrupulousness, like 
the Eldonian “I doubt,” where suitors were awaiting a cecision,. 
mars occasionally the result of criticism on a broader scale. Thus. 
the famous question of the genuineness of the passage in Adueid 
If. 567 foll., where Alneas sees Helen crouching “like a guilty 
thing,” and meditates despatching her, might, we think, have met 
with a less diffident pronunciation in the-affirmative. The idea 
that Aineas had meditated self-destruction—the only other explana- 
tion of the sequel—is a departure from the Virgilian conception of 
his character, which is grave, balanced, and self-reliant, not im- 
pulsive nor desponding ; and no such idea is traceable in the 
passages which precede and follow this doubtful one. Yet without 
this suggestion, the words of Venus in ver. 594—603 are unintel- 
ligible, unless the passage be retained ; and, more especially, her 
words, ver. 601, 2,— 


** Non tibi Tyndaridis facies invisa Lacene, 
Culpatusve Paris,” — 


are a wholly superfluous allusion if it be omitted. The remark 
that “* Adneas had said nothing about Paris, so that the mention of 
him here neutralizes the mention of Helen in the previous line as 
an argument for the genuineness of the disputed passage,” seems 
to be illogical. For the mention of Helen naturally suggests to- 
Venus, whose business it,is here to extenuate her guilt, the mention 
of Paris as the prime egent therein. It seems to imply that on its. 
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human side the woe of Troy was only in part her share, and that 
not the greatest part. Further, Venus’ question in ver. 594— 


“ Nate, quis indomitas tantus dolor excitat iras ? 
Quid furis ?’”’— 


refers in terms to one of the lines in the disputed passage, viz., 
ver. 575,— 
* Exarsere ignes animo, subit ira cadentem 
Uleisci patriam.” 


The reasoning, too, of ASneas with himself on the question of 
killing Helen or not is suited to his character as based on pietas, in 
the motives— 


‘‘ Extinxisse nefas tamen, et sumpsisse merentis 
Laudabor poonas .... 
.., » et cineres satiasse meorum.” 


And how much more grand becomes the vision which Venus 
reveals in 608 foll.,-of the wrath and vengeance of Heaven on the 
devoted city, when set off by the contrast of the petty instalment 
of revenge which Aineas was meditating on the other side! No 
more suitable contrivance can be imagined, and certainly none 
more Homeric, for bringing Venus on the stage than the rescue of 
Helen, with whom she is so closely associated, from Aineas, in 
whose interests she is specially retained by the poet as mother and 
protectress. If the passage be kept, we have at once a dignus 
vindice nodus. If it be left out, we have none ; and what is more, the 
magnificent sequel, down to ver. 623, is left without connection. 
It would be more easy to read continuously ver. 624 after ver. 566 





than it would ver. 599. The external evidence may be as strong 


as Mr. Conington puts it, but it leaves us, if accepted, to the 
alternative of a glaring and unexplained lacuna. 


There is a very subtle and often apparently successful analysis 
exerciSed by Mr. Conington on the imagery. He suggests, with 


much acuteness, for instance, in his note on IV. 339, “ pretendi 
teedas,” that the accidental use of the verb led up to the noun ; 
“ Virgil having occasion to use ‘ preetendere’ to express a profes- 
sion, chooses to develope the physical image which is the first 
intention of the word.” It is interesting to trace these strokes of 
the file; but they justify the dictum of Niebuhr, that Virgil’s 
poem has those traces of piecemeal handiwork about it from which 
the work of the master which issues at once from the mould is 
free. Another such example we have in the development of a 
variation upon an image or epithet into a substantially new one in 
V. 158, but the note is too long for an extract and too well-knit 
for abridgement. Of course, as regards the poet, we must allow in 
fairness that this tooling would be less obtrusive had he achieved 
his final process of the lime labor ; but this is only to say, not that 
the poem would have been less artificial, but that the artifice would 
have been veiled. He has developed all the results of art except 
the highest of celare artem, and with the present lynx-eyed race of 
commentators poor Virgil will be detected at many points where 
he had all but fenced out detection. As in architecture Pugin 
brings to light not only the truth, but the secret artifices of Wren, 
or Fergusson explodes not merely false principles, but the designs of 
Pugin, so Mr. Conington does distinguished service to poetry and 
Latinity, but somewhat at the expense of his author. He pulls the 
beautiful arabesque of language to pieces,and shows us how this mere 
side flourish becomes a new branch with a new bird perched upon it, 
how that detail would have been expanded, but the thought took a 
new turn under some collateral influence, how here a startling ex- 
pression is merelyan escape from repetition into variety, or how there 
a seemingly carelessly dropped epithet involves a distinct incident 
implied rather than stated. 

Here and there we think the Professor may perhaps, as 
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may easily have been wafted to him among the strange super- 
stitions of the Western Islands, which came with Caesar's “ Com- 
mentaries,” even if unknown among the less remote Celtic tribes. 
The hue of the mistletoe, also, is so near an approach to what might 
conventionally be called golden, that the excuse of the actual 
bractea in an arborescent form would hardly be needed. 

A few Homeric parallels have slipped from the Professor's 
gleaning hand. In Ain. V. 10, 


* Olli ceeruleus supra caput adstitit imber” 


obviously copies Od. XII. 405 :— 
On rére kvaveny vegirnyv tornoe Kpoviwy ; 


and in Ain. V. 32-3, “ Vela secundi intendunt zephyri,” reproduces 
Od. XII. 149, odpoy rAnaiorioy icSddyv éraigov. Perhaps the “ dex- 
traque prehensum continuit” of Ain. II., 592-3, follows more closely 
from yéip’ Ede deEcrep)y than from the éy r’ dpa ot od yepi to which it 
is assigned. As regards a few other incidental points, the question 
how to take “ fraternad cede” in IV. 21, might perhaps have been 
referred to the “fraterna morte” of Georg. III. 518, The phraseology 
in IV. 293, 423, is probably of the kind which had become prover- 
bial. At any rate Ovid, somewhere in the Ars Am., has “ mollia 
tempora fandi,” just as Mr. Conington, or rather Taubman, found the 
“longo proxumus intervallo” of Ain. V. 320, in Cic. Brut. 47. We 
should like to say something on the vexed readings in 279, 
“ nexantem (or nixantem) nodis (or nodos) seque in sua membra 
plicantem ;” but space forbids. No passage has more fully brought 
out the characteristic alike of the poet and his commentator. 
The “wounded snake” is the best type of the passage in whieh 
he is celebrated, and which, like him, is knotty and involved. 
In IV. 470, might have been noticed the well-known optical illusion 
called the “ mock sun,” as the physical basis of the portent called 
“geminum solem ;” which Euripides, as cited, had pressed into the 
service of tragedy before. The phrase “ ventisque vocatis,’ in 
/E£n. V. 211, should, we think, have been explained by the fact 
that, as the contending galleys had to round a point, the wind 
could not have been fair both thither and back. It appears from 
ver. 281 to have been fair for the run back; so that the phrase 
means “calling on the winds,” by spreading, i.c, his sails, As 
regards the question arising on the scenes from the Trojan war, 


adorning the Punic temple in Ain. I. 456 foll., where the editor 


professors will, have missed what is obvious in pursuit of what - 


is recondite. 

For instance, on the phrase sortiti remos, III. 510, we think him 
elaborate rather than felicitous. There is an under-current of 
Homeric thought here. Homer, when he speaks of the crew 
taking their oars, says they took them rdé»ra ward potoav. Here 
Virgil’s crew is quitting the ship, and, as a matter of course, the 
men are taking their oars with them. Virgil means to say they 
took them, as Homer would have said, card poipay (sortiti), each, 
that is, taking his own allotted oar, and so completing the total. 
Again, on “colligere arma jubet,” V. 15, we have a most ingenious 
series of hypothetical approximations to the precise force of the 
phrase, which is only obscure because it is an imitation, and is 
clear as soon as the original enlightens it, which we think is to be 
found in the Hymn VIL. 32, cip rdv@’ irda NaBwv, where the pre- 
position and participle are in tmesis. With greater diffidence we 
offer the suggestion that the “ inexplicable golden bough” of 
4in., VI. (Introduction, p. 420), is nothing else than the mistletoe 
itself, to which it is compared, poeticised and transferred to a 
classical mythology, which offers nearly as great a medley as the 

Walpurgis Nacht” of Faust. There were, indeed, actual golden trees 
-of votive offering, or perhaps superstitious use, elsewhere. A golden 
vine—that tree being the symbol of Judah—was in the temple at 
Jerusalem, as stated by Josephus (De Bell. J., xv. 11, 3), and the 
same author mentions another (ibid. xiv.3, 1), which Aristobulus gave 
to Pompey. The elegant idea might provoke some Italian metal- 
lurgist—a Greek freedman, probably—to reproduce it at Rome ; and 
Virgil might have seen one which suggested the adjunct of gold to his 
imagination, while the main basis of the whole, the idea of the sacred 
bough, culled ritualistically and reproduced by nature when culled, 





considers it doubtful whether sculpture or painting is intended, 
it is probable that the idea was based on the embroidery of Greek 
and Trojan combats by Helen in Il. VI.; and in a shrine dedicated 
by a queen to her guardian goddess, nothing would perhaps be so 
appropriate as to view them as the actual handiwork of the former, 
to which the word pictwra in ver. 464 is, of course, strictly appli- 
cable, and therefore as proceeding from the needle, not from either 
the pencil or the chisel. (For tapestry, as characterizing the 
civilization of Egypt and Carthage, see Dr. W. Smith’s Dict. Anigq., 
s.v. “ Tapes.”) , 

On ethical grounds Mr. Conington has advanced some question- 
able dicta, and we hope his introduction will not generally find its 
way into the “bosoms” of our families. We will not now quarrel 
over the right of Virgil to blacken Ulysses’ character in Trojan 
interests, although he might have remembered that Homer never 
resorts to personal turpitude, save perhaps in Paris, and that with 
many redeeming points, in order to prejudice us against the 
enemies of Greece. But the cases of the desertion of Dido by 
JEneas, and of Calypso by Ulysses, can never, we think, withouta 
new starting-point in ethics, be put on the same grounds. Ulysses 
yields simply to a vis major. Calypso may be a woman in her 
feelings, but is a goddess in power ; and although its seale fall far 
short of that of Pallas or Juno, yet her means of restraint must be 
supposed to transcend human efforts to escape, to say nothing of 
the wide prison-house of ocean in which her captive is bound. The 
character of the desertion surely depends on the nature of the stay. 
If Ulysses “accepted the position of a husband,” the words wap’ ob« 
MéAwy LOedodcy, in Od. V. 155, sufficiently show that he had that 
“greatness thrust upon him,” or, in more homely phrase, that “the 
parties were not agreed.” Can the same be said of Aineas? Mr. 
Conington can only whitewash him at Dido’s cost, even as Mr. 
Gladstone has relieved Helen from her load of infamy by making 
Paris carry double. But it would be hard to show that. Aineas has 
any trait of the od« é0é\wy in the earlier part of Ain. TV. Leaving 
supernaturalism out of the question for a moment, and taking 
either action on purely human grounds, Ulysses floats from his 
wreck on a plank to a remote island, where he is beset by one 
whom, unless he were to throw himself into the sea again, he cannot 
escape. But he has a wife all the while, to whom he is tenderly 
attached, and to whom he remains faithful at heart. He shares 
not meanwhile the passion to which he stoops, as it were, insttu- 
mentally and under compulsion. He pines disconsolately under 
all blandishments, until at last an edict comes for his release, 
when in the teeth of every peril he singly mans his enna. | 
raft and sails away. A®neas, on the other hand, falls, also throug 
stress of weather, into company which pleases him ; he is, at best, 
unguarded, and lacks all self-restraint. He compromises himself 
and another, and gives or implies pledges which he must have 
known could not be fulfilled. He lives as it were with his eyes 
shut, until he is roused one day to contemplate his own destmy 
and Dido’s ruin. He has avowedly no wife nor home—all that is 
yet to seek—nor any tie on earth so strong as that which ought to 
have bound him to her. But A%neas has “ prospects,” aad he 
cannot sacrifice them to Dido’s peace. He flies to empire and 
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renown, and leaves Dido there to die. Stripped of their Olympian 
machinery, this is how the actions stand. Indeed, the b vane himself 
sees their ugliness, for Auneas is reduced to a mere dummy from 
the time of his commencing his narrative to Dido until he is 
roused by Mercury to go. He seems to lose personality, 
because no share of the action could be assigned to him which 
would not leave him under a slur, and it is felt that the less we 
see of him the better. Introduce then the theurgic contrivances, 
and we see that Homer places his hero in a condition of moral 
elevation, by making human duty and feeling coincide with the 
course which, through divine intervention, he ultimately takes, 
whilst Virgil lowers his by making feeling and moral sense conflict 
with the course which, under Jove and fate, he pursues. We will 
not raise the question how far he went willingly. He must have 
known he would have to go, and that makes his previous consent 
to the conjugal position, alike in Virgil’s day and in our own, a 
criminal act. The character of Aineas never recovers from this 

eat shock. His bowing to the jussa Dedm, when moral sense and 

uman feeling directed an opposite course, makes us regard him as 
we view a hypocrite of modern type who pleads a “ conscientious 
scruple” against some plain call of duty. AZneas is in fact an epic 
Tartuffe ; uniting to a-character of the highest respectability 
more “piety” than does him good, and more than enough 
to do deadly harm to a woman who loved and trusted him. 


He reverses the Byronic adage of “one virtue and a thousand | 
| rr 
ago as when we heard them first, — such as Tom Thumb, and the 


crimes,” and his one sin is just that which, to a modern standard 


of judgment, must bid his scale for ever sink. Chivalry in its | . 
| Pudding, and Jack of the Bean-Stalk),—and the little girl who 


grander features has passed away, but has left on society this one 





stamp, that it will not tolerate false faith. Virgil’s contemporaries, | 


although they must have felt the error, yet did not feel its weight 
as we do. With them Jupiter and his thunder, fate and the 
empire, and §. P. Q. R. branded on a prostrate world, were more 


than enough to atone for any means used in procuring such magni- | 


ficent ends. And if the thought of injured Dido ever ruffled the 
complaisance of Augustus’ courtly critics, and claimed poetic pity 
for her shade, it doubtless passed away full soon,— 


Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno.” 








THE FAIRY BOOK.* 


Farry tales belong to the region of pure fancy, which our 
modern literature of fiction has almost ceased to frequent. Even 
our poets, whether dramatic, philosophical, or sentimental, avoid 
the realms of prodigy ; while our prose novelists, aiming to give us 
a truthful picture of human nature, confine themselves to probable 
and consistent stories. So that we are obliged to carry along with 
us the burthen of familiar realities in all their clever narratives of 
domestic life. But we doubt whether this, for the purpose of mere 
amusement, is all that we require. Is not such reading too apt to 
keep the same set of ideas and feelings at work that have hens 
doing duty all day in the actual world? Does it not impose upon 
us a serious exercise of the moral sentiments and of the judgment 
—does it not put a continued strain upon the mind, which has 
enough to do, besides, with the practical affairs of every-day life ? 
There is a weary, jaded mood, unfortunately common to most of 
us, in which we crave nothing better than to escape for an hour 
from the cares and controversies of earthly existence. It is not, 
then, in the realistic novels of the present day that we can always 
find such refreshment as is needed for the over-excited nerves and 
brain. The moral and intellectual faculties may be allowed some- 
times to repose while the fancy is indulged with a little childlike 
play. This must be our apology for recommending, even to 

wn-up readers, the little book of fairy history which Miss 

ulock has compiled. We remember, indeed, the example of 
Dr. Johnson, so great as a moralist, lexicographer, and man. 
What was his mental resource on one occasion, when troubled 
with the company of a pedantic bore? “Sir, he persisted in 
talking to me of the conspiracy of Catiline ; whereupon I with- 
drew my attention, and thought of Tom Thumb.” If the Doctor 
had not condescended to keep up his acquaintance with that 
harmless lore of infancy, he would have been deprived of this 
relief. Any of us may be glad some day or other to have Tom 
Thumb to think of while we are forced to await the conclusion of 
a tedious speech, or a dull sermon, or a conversation in which we 
feel no concern. Let us therefore cultivate, in some idle corner of 
the mind, a little foolish garden, “full of bells and cockle-shells, 
and pretty maids all in a row ;” in which we may find refuge when 
we are tired of being wise, or when the attention is half-distraught 
by some impertinent object, or when half exhausted by physical 
or mental fatigue. It is easier, at such moments, to gain relief by 
turning our thoughts upon a mere trifle, than by employing them 
upon any serious topic. The mind, when thus half disengaged, 
may readily attach itself to a slight and scarcely coherent chain of 
lively incidents, which take up the fancy, but which have no 

und in the understanding. This is an approach to the state of 
dreaming ; and it has, in some measure, the soothing and refreshing 
influence of sleep. There are many times of forced inactivity and 
uneasiness, in the course of the most robust and busiest life, which 
may be thus beguiled. A long and tiring journey in the dark, a fit 
of sea-sickness, a headache, a toothache, a sleepless night, or 
prostration by an irksome disease, may be solaced by recollecting 





* The Fairy Book : the best Popular Fairy Stories, Selected and Rendered Anew 
By the Author of *‘ Joba Halifax. Gentleman,” Macmillan & Co. 
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the fairy tales of our childhood, when we could not reflect upon 
any grave and important subject. It is, indeed, from the utter 
absurdity and unreality of these fantastic little stories, that they 
are so wholesome for this particular use ; because the judgment 
and the serious emotions ois no part in them. A novel, ora 
poem, — any true work of imagination which represents the move- 
ment of human passions, or transfigures them in poetry, or 
magnifies them to heroic proportions, — is too interesting, because 
too exciting, for the mind in such a mood. We want a puppet- 
show, not a regular dramatic performance, — “an odd, pretty kind 
of thing,” let it be ever so whimsical and inconsistent, which does 
but please. For such purposes, which we have said enough to 
justify, there is ample provision in this little volume bound in 
green and gold, which Mr. Macmillan has lately published. The 
editor has gathered, from various sources, English, French, German, 
and probably Danish, the very best collection of fairy tales that 
was ever put together ; and by her skilful adaptation, and by the 
elegant simplicity of her style, she has made them presentable not 
only to children, but to readers of mature age and cultivated taste. 
“Tittle Olive,” to whom the book is inscribed, may well be 
delighted with it; and to some of her elders it may afford a 
beneficial indulgence at least for half an hour, instead of books of 
more gravity and pretension. 

We have here the best of those familiar tales which formed, 
perhaps, the entire stock of English nursemaids, so many years 


two Jacks who made war upon the Giants (Jack of the Hasty- 
wore the glass slipper,—-and the little girl who wore the red riding- 
hood, — and the White Cat, and the Cat in Boots, with half a 
dozen more. Beside these, Miss Mulock has borrowed, as it 
seems, from several of the cleverest foreign story-tellers, — it may 
be from Madame d’Aulnois, from De la Motte-Fouqué, from 
Grimm, from Tieck, and from Hans Andersen, with others who 
might perhaps be named,—some of their choicest fairy tales, which 





| she has recast so well that they lose nothing of their original 


piquancy and grace by this translation. In a volume like this, 
intended chiefly for juvenile readers, it was unnecessary to give 
any account of the different sources from which her collection of 
fairy stories was obtained. It would, indeed, have been impos- 
sible, in most cases, to determine their true authorship, or even to 
assign them to any particular age or nation. They had passed, for 
centuries, from hand to hand, or rather from mouth to mouth, long 
before the invention of printing ; and they must have undergone 
many alterations, as they were adapted, time after time, to the 
ideas and sentiments of one or another age and people. A large 
proportion of them, no doubt, owe their origin to India and Persia, 
whence they found their way, through the Byzantine and Arabian 
copyists, to the popular literature of Southern Europe. A still larger 
supply, which it is not very difficult to distinguish by the peculiar 
superstitions of the North, came from the Scandinavian races, who 
overran so large a partof Europe. This curious subject of inquiry, 
however, as a branch of the history of modern literature, has often 
been discussed. With such an unpretending little book as that of 
Miss Mulock before us, we have no call to examine the origin of 
our common fairy tales. Let us remark, however, that it seems 
probable that more than one of them was invented to convey some 
allegorical meaning. The story of Jack and the Bean-stalk, for 
example, is worth considering from this point of view. May it 
not be a political allegory? Jack is the only son of a poor lone 
widow ; his father was betrayed, robbed, and murdered bya cruel 
giant, who eats human flesh, dwells in a splendid palace, keeps 
two large money-bags, owns a hen that lays golden eggs, and 
diverts himself with a golden harp. Jack’s poor m ther is forbidden 
by this tyrant to tell the young man how his father was ill-treated. 
Nevertheless, when the miraculous bean-stalk grows up in her gar- 
den, and the boy is prompted, by his ambition and love of adven- 
ture, to climb to its top, he discovers the upper region in which the 
giant’s castle is situated, and then, by the exercise of his cunning and 
valour, he recovers, one by one, those articles which had been 
his father’s property ; after which the giant is destroyed. Now, 
supposing that we could trace the origin of this story to some 
country, where the primitive inhabitants, an oppressed and im- 
poverished race, had long nourished feelings of hatred towards 
the conquerors, and envied their luxury and wealth, we might thus 
get a plausible interpretation of the tale. Jack would be the 
leader of a conspiracy or an insurrection by which the subject 
race, in one generation, obtained redress and vengeance for the 
injury done to their fathers. The personification of their native 
country as Jack’s mother would be natural enough. The varie- 
gated beans, which Jack purchased and sowed in his garden, to 
grow up into the convenient bean-stalk, might remind us of an 
incident which has been more than once repeated in real history, 
where peculiar coloured beans have been distributed, as tokens of 
recognition among the partisans of a political conspiracy, just as 
the chwpatties or small cakes were passed from hand to hand 
among the sepoys throughout India before their revolt in 
1857. The hen which laid the golden eggs might signify the pre- 
rogative of taxation ; and the golden harp mightstand for the 
clans of minstrels or troubadours attending upon a court. There 
are several other well-known tales in this collection which might, 
by the sagacity of some erudite German, be construed into alle- 
gories of great social, religious, or political events. 

This attempt, however, to find a hidden sense in the romances of 
faéry, must not be pursued. It is purely as so much delightful 
nonsense that we have undertaken to commend them. It isa 
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charming diversion, for instance, to follow Jack the Giantkiller 
through his adventurous knight-errantry in Cornwall and in Wales. 
We do not care to ask whether it is the pre-historic exploits of a 
warlike British Prince, in the age of King Arthur, which are 
celebrated in this form. It were to consider too curiously if we 
should inquire why the Welsh giants, Blunderbore and Thundel, 
are characterized by each having two heads, whereas the Cornish 
giant, Cormoran, has only one; or what satire upon the national 
foibles is intended by relating the trick of the hasty-pudding. 
Milton, indeed, who, like Spenser, had studied these old fables, 
assures us that “more is meant than meets the ear.” We are 
content to think, in an idle mood, what marvellous deeds of 
prowess may be achieved by a hero furnished with the coat of 
darkness, the cap of knowledge, the shoes of swiftness, and the 
sword of sharpness, by which he is rendered more than a match for 
antagonists of eighteen or twenty feet in stature! Who would not 
be a giant-killer, and go about to deliver captive ladies, with the 
aid of such an equipment as this? In any case, the incredible 
stupidity of his monstrous foes would afford him an easy conquest. 
It has always been so with the clumsy, big fellows, from Poly- 
phemus and Goliath of Gath, down to those who once infested this 
island. The nimbler heroes of moderate size can outwit them, outstrip 
them, and cut off their heads. In fairy tales, the most diminutive 
champion is sure to prevail ; Hop o’ my Thumb is irresistibly clever. 
We turn, however, from these grim tales of combative enterprise 
to those of another kind,—the tales of magical enchantment and 
especially of metamorphosis, in which a more pathetic interest 
may be found. One fair princess, who has been carefully educated 
by lamp-light for the first fifteen years of her life, is no sooner 
exposed to the daylight than she is changed into a hind of the 





forest. Another young lady is well known to have been trans- | 


formed into a white cat. The story of Miss Papillette, who for 
the levity of her disposition was converted into a butterfly, is 
admirably told; besides which there is Prince Charming, who 
entered into the shape of a blue bird, and Prince Cherry, who for 
his cruelty to animals, was doomed awhile to inhabit the form of 
an ugly wild beast, and thence translated to that of a nice little 
dog. Our children who read such tales may derive from them 
some inkling of the fond eastern doctrine of Metempsychosis, not 
unsuitable to their tender years ; while the duty of kindness and 
humanity towards the brute creation will thus be impressed upon 
them. Indeed, there are few of these innocent fictions, which 
may not, by a judicious parent or teacher, be turned to some useful 
or moral instruction. Miss Mulock deserves a vote of thanks 
from youngand old for the pleasant task that she has so deftly 
performed. Nor should we omit to praise the designer of those 
tiny pictures around the initial letter of each chapter which, con- 


ceived with some humour and drawn with skill, embody the chief | - - : A ; : 
5 ’ J | found unanimous in their desire to retain matters in statu quo!” 


action of the story. 








° THE INGOLDSBY LETTERS.* 


THe writer of these two agreeable volumes has certainly 
succeeded most happily in investing a naturally abstruse and 
difficult subject with much interest. By an easy and flowing style, 
interspersed with apt illustrations, appropriate classical allusions, 
occasional brilliant sallies of wit and biting sarcasm, such subjects 
as Revision of the Liturgy, Subscription, Lord Ebury’s Church 
Reform campaigns, and the puerile proceedings of Convocation, 
are converted into amusing topics, which even the most indolent 
and fastidious may read about both with profit and enjoyment. 
The advantages of the epistolary method of conveying instruction 
are too well known to require comment, whether they proceed 
from a greater dilution of the solid matter of thought with images 


and feelings which assist their digestion, or from the greater effort | 


naturally made in that species of composition to render the subject | 


clear to a correspondent, These advantages the Ingoldsby Letters 
possess to the full, each one being, with few exceptions, on a single 
subject, and the whole forming a highly-relished olla podrida of 
information on current Church matters. Whether this vivacious 
style be too irreverent for sacred subjects is a question which 
naturally suggests itself; but Ingoldsby’s apology and justification 
of its tse is the urgent necessity of the case; since in no other 
way can our interest be excited and attention drawn to questions 
to which most people are so indifferent. The advertisement at the 
commencement of the first volume informs us that he “ did his 
utmost in the way of solid arguments upon the subject for upwards 
of two whole years, consuming all his living in printing, adver- 
tising, letter-writing, reviewing, and had the satisfaction for his 
pains of finding that he convinced none but those already con- 
vinced. He lias therefore resorted to another method of warfare, 
the success of which is shown by the circulation of his letters.” 

In one of these letters (No. XIX.), prefaced by the well-known 
quotation from “Salmagundi,” relative to the convincing power 
of ridicule, that “it is easier to laugh ten follies out of counten- 
ance than to coax, reason, or flog a man out of one,” the following 
amusing account is given of the potent efficacy of this method of 
argumentation :— 


“There always were, and always will be, two schools of philo- 
sophers in the world—disciples respectively of Democritus and 
Heraclitus ; to the former of which I must plead guilty of giving the 





* The Ingoldsby Letters, in reply to the Bishops in Convocation and in the House 
of Lords, on the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer. Third edition. 
Routledse, Warne, & Routledge, 








preference, if it were but for this reason: that it is easier, as well as 
more agreeable, to laugh than to cry, to smile than to frown, per- 
petually. Now, I apprehend that the bulk of mankind are of the 
same opinion ; and if you can succeed in enlisting the laughing school 
on your side, you have a better chance of winning the day than if your 
cause were in the hands of the frowning philosophers. This is just 
what I am trying to do, and have been trying for eighteen weeks. 
The Frowners have had it all their own way since 1689, and it cannot 
be denied they have made but little progress. Democritus only entered 
the lists last February, and has at least accomplished the negavive 
result of stirring up the bile of the anti-revisionists, which is one step 
gained, and certainly so much more than Heraclitus had achieved in 
nearly two hundred years.” 


tight and left, whether it be “ that very eccentric and nebuious 
affair called Convocation,” as the Times described it, or the Bishop 
of Oxford, or the “ petition of 215 Lincolnshire parsons,” or “ the 
recalcitrant Bishop of St. David’s,” or any other church obstruc- 
tive, Ingoldsby uses this instrument with a heartiness and skill 
which those who can appreciate a good moral vivisection of such 
exalted church functionaries may truly enjoy. But we must not 
imagine that satire is the only weapon which he wields. That in- 
strument is never truly effective but when in conjunction with 
truth and sound argument, to which it then imparts the cutting 
edge which enables them to penetrate to the very dividing of the 
joints and marrow of an adversary. Such skilful management of 
valid reasoning and ridicule is never wanting in Ingoldsby where- 
ever a difficult question is to be grappled with, or an objection 
answered, or an absurdity exposed. We select Letter XLIV. as 
an example, chiefly on account of the information it furnishes as to 
the state of the Church in the Principality of Wales. Entitled 
“When shall we three meet again?” its theme is “ the Bishops of 
St. David’s, Llandaff, and St. Asaph.” After showing that in 
Wales there are 2,498 Nonconformist chapels affording 603,545 
sittings, against only 978 churches and chapels of the Established 
Church, affording 264,548 sittings, he justly enough asks, should 
bishops whose dioceses are in this condition be the men to oppose, 
as they did in 1858, on Lord Ebury’s motion, every, even the 
slightest, revision of the Prayer Book !/— 


“Under such circumstances one would have expected to find the 
Bishops of St. David’s, Llandaff, and St. Asaph among the very fore- 
most to hail every proposition for submitting the Service-book of the 
Church to a careful scrutiny, in the hope that something might arise 
to improve their own position and influence in the West. 

*‘ Not so, however. ‘Let ill alone,’ is clearly, for some reason or 
other, the principle with these right reverend leaders of the Church, 
. . . .» 1 must confess there is no feature in the controversy so utterly 
incomprehensible as that the Welsh prelates, of all people, should be 


Wherever, in fact, we may open these volumes, we meet the same 
light and easy style, full of life, spirit, humour, and energy, con- 
veying the thoughts of one thoroughly in earnest at the work in 
which he is engaged. One of his mottoes is, “ Strike while the 
iron’s hot ;’ his perseverance in carrying which into execution, 
even in the dog-days, is facetiously exemplified in the following 
passage :— 


‘*¢ Good reasons must perforce give way to better.’ I hope he will 
lay it to heart and forgive Ingoldsby’s ‘impatience’ for the fature, 
‘Strike while the iron’s hot,’ says our motto. So up with the 
hammer, say I, and down on the anvil. Up with the hammer again, 
and down on the anvil again. We are making an impression. We 
have made an impression. All that is now wanting is to keep fanning 
the coals, plying the bellows, dealing the blows hard and sharp on the 
glowing mass till it assumes a shape and a consistency.” 


The following is something in the tragical style, in which we 
can picture Pepper’s Ghost stealthily gliding in on the stage, in 
order to strike terror into the whole Episcopal bench :— 


“ Everything is calm and death-like around— 


“ ¢ Still as night, 
Or summer’s noontide air,’— 


when, behold, the ghost of Liturgical Reform again rises to the 
surface ; bloodless its visage, marrowless its bones; regardless of the 
still, small voice which would charitably reconsign it to the sulphurous 
and tormenting flames whence it has momentarily escaped, whispering 
blandly in its ear, ‘ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit !’—deaf to the mystic, 
tri-literal spell, which has ere now succeeded in remanding the hateful 
object to ‘a more convenient season’—‘ Not yet, not yet, not yet!’ 
on hearing which, as the crowing of some village cock, it has been 
known in days gone by to slink noiselessly away like a guilty thing ; 
and bishops have been seen to smile, and heard to say— 


“* Why so; being gone, I am a man again!’ ” 


These instances will be quite sufficient to convey to our readers 
an idea of the purpose, substance, and style of these letters, which 
originally appeared in the public journals, as passing Church events 
gave occasion for them. The three entitled, “An Hour with 
Mr. Spurgeon,” and two others on “ Morning Service at St. George’s 
in the East,” are good specimens of a lucid narrative style, and 
as such will be read with interest. Judging of the whole as a 
collection, and from our own expé¢rience, we are strongly of opinion 
that seldom will any one lay down either of. these volumes, after 
having commenced any letter, before he has read it through to the 
end. 
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SUBTLE BRAINS AND LISSOM FINGERS.* 


To any man who keeps his eyes open, and has ability to under- 
stand what he sees, there is plenty of matter in the events that are 
passing before us, in the superficial aspect of science, in the com- 
monest things in our every day use, from which materials for an 
interesting book may be had. The task does not require pro- 
fundity ; that quality would rather hinder its effective perform- 
ance. It asks only an ordinary intelligence, with the ordinary 
amount of general education, aided by the habit of questioning 
everything, and getting to the heart of its mystery. To do this 
with regard to such topics of general interest as we are now speaking 
of, the inquirer has not far to go. The heart lies close to the 
surface—skin deep. A writer who sought to amuse, or even in a 
superficial way to instruct, would make a mistake if he were to go 
deeper. His readers would be unable to follow him ; he would 
lose his pains, and they their time. But when the material has 
been found, when the precise amount of scientific casing it is 
to receive has been determined, there is yet wanting a certain 
tact and neatness—that sort of skill in the pen which answers to 
small talk in the tongue—in order to throw it into shape, and give 
the scientific whipped cream a dainty and enticing look. For the 
very object in view is that the commodity served up shall be 
genuine, palatable, and digestible. To use the language of Dr. 
Wynter’s title-page, the writer wishes to place before his readers 
some of “the chisel-marks of our industrial and scientific progress.” 
Thus the amount of science sought to be conveyed in such a volume 
as the one before us, is essentially indicatory, and not at all 
exhaustive. It must be touched, therefore, with a light hand, so 
that the pie-crust shall be crisp and lie lightly on the stomach. To 
attempt to give it body would be at once and totally to alter its 
character, and render it exhaustive indeed, if not of the subject, at 
least of the readers’ patience. 

This, then, being the task, as we conceive it, which the author of 
the work before us has set himself, there can be no question about 
the light and airy manner in which he has fulfilled it. He has 
busied himself like one of the bees of his own book+ in distilling 
from a variety of flowers a variety of sweets which contribute to 
the hive of his industry a very palatable honey. He has indeed, 
to our mind, hit the very marrow of his task ; and even in the 
title of the volume into which he has brought toyether a variety of 
essays contributed to this and other journals, we see how clearly he 
appreciates his duty, and the nice exactitude with which he has 
touched it off. In this title—“ Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers” 
—there is at once a precision and a vagueness which may be said 

to apply specifically to each individual article, and collectively 





to the whole. This was precisely what was wanting in 
the title of a work which had no leading idea and no 


definite plan; but which brought together a mass of fugitive 
writings, thrown off as occasion required, and yet, when placed in 
juxtaposition, having the necessary kinship of essays flowing from 
the same pen, and more or less partaking of a scientific hue. The 
reader has but to run his eye over the list of contents to see that 
with great variety of detail there is some affinity of character. 
This, at all events, they have in common, that on many important 
and highly interesting topics they give, if not the very age and 
body of the time, at least a good deal of its form and pressure. 

We do not of course desire to speak of those articles which have 
appeared in our columns, nor indeed of those which have appeared 
in other journals. We may, however, point out the Buried Roman 
City in Britain as giving an excellent account of one of the most 
interesting antiquarian features in the country. Many others we 
might also specify. Indeed, throughout the articles there is a 
uniform attractiveness in the freshness of the subject and the 
currente calamo facility with which it is run off. 





HUGH MACDONALD’S POEMS.t 


Hvuen MacponaLp was one of rature’s poets. He not only 
received all his power from her, but gave it all back to her ; 
expended it in singing her praises, and celebrating her charms. 
He was born on the 4th of April, 1817, at Bridgewater; and as 
his parents were poor, he was fain to do without more than the 
merest rudiments of education, and was sent out to work at an 
early age. Books being thus closed to him, he turned to nature 
and soon in his rambles became familiar with every hill and dale, 
from the Mearns Moor to Campsie Glen, as well as with the whole 
course of the Clyde, from Stonebyres Linn to Bowling Braes. The 
knowledge he now picked up was useful to him when he became 
@ contributor to the Glasgow newspapers ; and it formed the 
basis of his “ Rambles round Glasgow,” a book which gained him 
part at least of his well-deserved reputation. His early employ- 
ment had been that of block-printing. Unlike the generality of 
poets he contrived to save a little money, and with a view of im- 
proving his circumstances he opened a grocery and provision shop 
in Bridgeton, which failed in consequence of the too easy terms on 
which he gave his customers credit. This sent him once more to 
block-printing ; and every day he trudged from and to his work on 
foot from Bridgeton to Paisley and back, a distance of sixteen 
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miles. About this time he began to publish some poetical pieces 
in the “ Chartist Circular,” and with this introduction to the press 
he soon became an important contributor to the Glasgow Citizen 
and other papers of the great seat of northern commerce. In 1860 
he died, and his poems are now for the first time collected and 
published for the benefit of his widow and orphans. 

There is no doubt he had the germ of poetry in his soul; and 
some of the pieces in this book will bear no unworthy comparison 
with some of the less inspired productions of his great fellow 
countryman. Burns certainly need not have been ashamed to 
write such lines as these :— 


“Oh! sweet’s yon pale wee primrose flower, 

Gemm’d wi’ her beads of dew, 

And sweet yon blue-e’ed violet 
The breckan keekin’ through ; 

But, oh! they’re cauld unto the heart, 
And dimsome to the een, 

Beside the bonnie blushin’ flower, 
The lass I saw yestreen.” 


Nor does this fall very far short of his measure :— 


‘‘ The weary sun has sunk to rest, 

Among the clouds ayont the billow ; 

The evening stars are peeping forth, 
And rustic labour seeks her pillow. 

The blackbird’s closed his evening sang, 
The wee bat fiits on wing sae eerie, 

The trysting time is drawing near, 
When I’m to meet my black-eyed dearie.” 


Mr. Macdonald’s songs do not, like the songs of Burns, 
bloom with a variety of loves. Honest Hugh appears, according 
to his biographer, to have been smitten only twice in his life by 
women, both of whom he married—the second, it is said, at the 
dying request of his first wife. But he has the same love for 
nature, if not the same power of expressing it. The lines on the 
“Birds of Scotland” and “The Bonnie Wee Well,” with several 
other poems in this volume, show not only a deep love for the 
beautiful in external nature but close observation, and the power 
of singing her praise in well sustained verse. For example :— 


*¢ O the birds of bonnie Scotland, 

I love them one and all— 

The eagle soaring high in pride, 
The wren so blithe and small. 

I love the cushat in the wood, 
The heron by the stream, 

The lark that sings the stars asleep, 
The merle that wakes their beam.” 


And again, the opening lines on the Well :— 
*¢ The bonnie wee well on the breist o’ the brae, 
That skinkles sae cauld in the sweet smile o’ day, 


And croons a laigh sang a’ to pleasure itsel’, 
As it jinks neath the breckan and genty blue-bell.” 


On the whole, these poems deserve a better fate than to be 
limited even to the kindred soil and the appreciating public of 
Glasgow. Hugh Macdonald is entitled to a high place amongst 
the minor poets of the age. 








RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS.* 
[Tuirp Norice. | 


WE have said that M. Renan’s book is an attempt to give the 
true history of Christ after assuming the main principles of Strauss, 
i. ¢., the entire rejection of miracle and prophecy, and the reference 
of everything of this kind in the Gospels, to myth and legend. 
But though the basis of the two works is the same, yet, in 
spite of their similarities, their differences are sufficiently striking 
and instructive to merit a passing notice. Strauss does not attempt, 
like M. Renan, in his more ambitious book, to build again what 
he flatters himself he has pulled down. He has taken a safer 
course, and left the reader to the simple impression of protracted 
objection and microscopic cavil; namely, that there is nothing 
distinctly tangible in the history. The process of critical sublima- 
tion is complete ; there is positively hardly anything left in the 
crucible. With this M. Renan is not satisfied ; yet, adopting the 
same principles, we think he ought to be. M. Renan, aware that 
the destructive criticism of Strauss, strictly carried out, would 
reduce Christ to a mere shadow,—whose history it is impossible to 
reconstruct, any more than that of Perseus or Hercules,—professes 
(though he adopts the same principles), that he does not go quite 
so far. In a note (p. viii.), after saying that Strauss never intended 
to deny the ewistence of Christ, he adds, “Ce = est vrai, c'est que 
M. Strauss suppose le caractére individuel de Jésus plus effacé pour 
nous qu'il ne l’est peut-étre en realité.” 

The object of Strauss is to show, by detailed criticism, that the 
discrepancies of the Gospels are such as to render their historical 
character incredible ; in fact, he does much what Colenso does in the 
case of the Pentateuch. But he does not endeavour to give a 
formal account of the great problem of the Origin of Christianity, 
and is doubtless satisfied, if the reader accept his simply negative 
results. 

The general tone of Strauss’s book is conformable to its character 
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and design ; it is cold and passionless, unless a sneer now and then 
may be said to indicate passion. It is as if the spirit of criticism, 
like a sand-wind from the desert, had dried up all human moisture— 
tears, blood, and marrow. It is a spirit of criticism that loves to 
“‘ walk in dry places.” His book reminds us—all strewed as it is 
with chips of arid discussion—of the Psalmist’s expression ; it is “as 
when a man cutteth and cleaveth wood upon the earth.” M. Renan’s 
work, as it differs in its object, differs also in manner. It is, as we 
have said, an attempt to reconstruct the history of Christ out of 
the scanty materials which Strauss had left, and it possesses 
imaginative qualities accordingly, to which the German can make 
no pretension. M. Renan takes Strauss’s criticism as he wants 
it, but never stays to justify it in extenso. “The Leben Jesu” isa 
quarry whence hé draws a large part of his materials, and it is 
nothing more. Though the superiority of Strauss in critical skill and 
learning cannot be denied, M. Renan has genius, sentiment,— 
though rather of a sickly cast, we confess,—imagination, and much 
descriptive power, especially of scenery. Indeed, his love of the 
picturesque is only too seductive. He seems to plume himself not 
# little on the opportunities which his residence in Palestine has 
given him of studying the features of the country, and to fancy 
that because he gazed upon that country as it is, it gives him some 

eculiar lights as to the historic truth or falsehood of the Gospel 
tself! He says: “ All that history which, when at a distance, 
seems to float in the clouds of an unreal world, immediately took a 
body, a solidity, which astonished me. The striking accord between 
the places and the text, the marvellous harmony of the evangelical 
ideal with the country which served as the picture-frame, were as a 
revelation to me. I had before my eyes a fifth gospel—mutilated, 
but still legible,” &c. 

_Now, that an intimate knowledge vf the localities might enable 
him to attain a more vivid sense of that truth to nature which is 
found in the scriptural descriptions of scenery, we can understand ; 
but how it should at all qualify him to deal with the higher 
problems which are the special subjects of his book is not very 
comprehensible. We should as soon fancy that men could read 
the true history of Stonehenge by going to stare at it, or tell 
whether the Decalogue was really delivered from Mount Sinai 
by climbing to its summit. M. Renan’s is, indeed, a new way of 
rewriting lost history. Will no traveller to Rome and Italy, by 
looking hard at the natural features, do as much for early Roman 
history, and solve the troublesome problems of Niebuhr and his 
opponents? Or is no one capable of these “ astonishing revelations” 
of historical “second sight,” but M. Renan? 

It is by inspiration of this “genius loci”—this Egeria of the 
sacred groves of Palestine—that M. Renan, who, like Strauss, rejects 
by far the greater part of the entire Gospels,—all that is most 
important,—and who ought by rights to have acquiesced in the 
same result, has attained his new revelation. He is ambitious, we 
presume, of achieving the fame of one of his own country’s cooks, 
who, according to Goldsmith’s “ Citizen of the World,” could make 
three dishes out of a dock-leaf; and therefore, adopting Strauss’s 
destructive criticism of the history as we have it, has undertaken 
to give us a “ romance” upon the history, as we have it not. 





But let us now proceed to our chief object, which is to consider | 


whether the supposititious Christ of M. Renan’s “Cinquiéme 
Evangile” is worthy of the admiration which has been accorded to 


the Christ of the other Four. We admit that his language is often | 
almost strong enough for “orthodoxy” itself,—so strong that a | 


sympathizing sceptic might now and then feel, as the friends of 
Charles James Fox are said to have felt, when they heard him state 
objections to his own arguments with such alarming candour and 
cogency, that they began to doubt whether the orator would be able 
effectually to demolish them! He tells us that Jesus “uttered for the 
first time”—in his interview with the Samaritan woman—“ the word 
upon which will repose the edifice of the eternal religion ” (p. 234) ; 
that, “after having run through all the circles of error, humanity will 
return to that word, as the immortal expression of its faith and its 
hopes ” (p. 135); that “history is altogether incomprehensible 
without Jesus” (p. lix.) ; that “Jesus is without an equal,—his glory 
remains entire and will be perpetually renewed” (p. 93) ; that “he 
founded that lofty spiritualism which during so many ages has filled 
souls with joy amidst this valley of tears” (p.176); that, amongst 
the “pillars” that rise above the dead level of ordinary humanity, 
“ Jesus is the loftiest,—he shows men whence they come and whither 
they ought to tend ; that in him was condensed all that is good 
and elevated in our nature; that, though not impeccable nor 
faultless, and probably having many faults which his disciples have 
concealed (‘il est probable aussi que beaucoup de ses fautes ont 
été dissimulées’), yet . . . . Jesus will never be surpassed; .... 
all coming ages will proclaim that, among the sons of men, there 
has never been born one greater than Jesus” (pp. 458, 9). 

But let not the admirers of M. Renan be in any alarm in the 
present case ; his language is simply calculated to disguise the 
deformity of a more naked and vulgar unbelief. All the above 
rhetoric is rhetoric and nothing more. What he gives to Christ 
with one hand, he takes care to abstract with the other; no 
admission is made in the general description that is not either 
retracted or qualified in the details ; sometimes, we regret to say, 
by inuendos of Christ’s connivance at “ pious frauds,” and admitted 
possible participation in them ; sometimes by sinister apologies for 
his gross ignorance ; sometimes by charges of pitiable weakness 
and instability, the rankest fanaticism, and the most childish 
errors ; sometimes by attributing to him an enormous “ egotism,” 
which it is not possible to attribute to anything -but a. disordered 
intellect or dowuright imposture. 





We must judge of M. Renan’s real meaning, as of many an 
author, rather from his comments than his text; rather from his 
details than from his general statements. Nothing can be more 
complimentary than his vague general descriptions of Christ, nothing 
more damaging than the limitations and restrictions with which 
they are, it seems, to be interpreted. We shall see presently that 
even his strongest panegyrics always have the aliquid amart 
mixed with them ; they are like that “Sardinian honey,” which is 
said to have had as much bitterness as sweetness in it ; or rather 
they remind us of the panegyrics of Joseph Surface, whose com- 
pliments are but the treacherous preface of his subtle defamation. 

We venture to say, therefore, that the true spirit of M. Renan’s 
“ Cinguiéme Evangile” has been accurately, though unconsciously, 
described by all the first four, and particularly by Matthew, 
in the following words: “ And when they had plaited a crown of 
thorns, they put it upon his head, and a reed in his right hand: 
and they bowed the knee before him, and mocked him, saying, 
Hail, King of the Jews. And they spit upon him, and took the 
reed, and smote him on the head. And after they had mocked 
him, they took the robe off from him, and led him away to crucify 
him” (Matt. xxviii. 29—31). 

But let us look a little at M. Renan’s picture in detail, and con- 
sider whether the evolution of such a phenomenon as his Jesus, is 
possible, or consistent with the given conditions ; or, if it could 
be evolved, could ever have moved anything but the scorn and 
pity of mankind. It is essential that the reader should bear in 
mind the purely human limits within which M. Renan restricts 
himself ; and he must, therefore, with M. Renan, for the moment 
regard the “ Jewish carpenter” merely as a young man of vigorous 
natural genius, with a strong bias to enthusiastic dreaming, 
and a happy turn for moral speculation; to which M. Renan 


| adds an unrivalled mode of teaching,—of uttering precepts 


and maxims (though the best of these, we are told, but. 
little originality and had heen fully anticipated, while his own 
were often false and “ bizarre”) with a singular point and force, 
which made them fly farther and strike harder than those of most 
other teachers. As for his condition, he was a simple Galilean 
_—— and his knowledge, or rather ignorance, correspondent to 

is station ; he knew nothing of geography, politics, or science— 
the “ extent or power of the Roman empire,” and was destitute of 
all “Greek culture.” But M. Renan’s revelations on this subject 
are not all negative. He gives us a very precise account of Christ’s 
Jewish studies; says he read with much attention the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and especially the Psalms—which had a special charm 
for his “lyric soul”—and without a doubt many also of the later 
apocryphal Jewish books, especially of Enoch and Daniel; from 
which last he afterwards appropriated his Messianic title of “the 
Son of Man,” and many of his Messianic notions. 

Such was he, and no more, who, in virtue of such scanty endow- 
ments and mean condition, all purely hwman, was to be the “ Light 
of the World” and the “ Founder of the Religion of ager 
But how he became so, if the primary relations of Jesus, and hi 
subsequent character and history be what—and no more than what 
—M. Renan supposes, is the problem. 

How, indeed, he ever came to entertain the modest hallucination 
that he was predestined to set up a, universal empire, to act as the 
delegate of Omnipotence, and at last (and that very soon, according 
to our author’s version of Christ’s opinions) to come in the clouds of 
Heaven—in conformity with the apocryphal Daniel’s programme— 
to destroy the world and to judge the nations ; how, we say, he came 
to dream this strange dream, except on the supposition of incurable 
insanity, M. Renan does not inform us. His book leaves us in 
absolute darknesss as to these “Origines du Christianisme.” He 
has, indeed, a mysterious sentence or two on some supposed 
influences which may have wrought on Jesus ; but, as “ causes” of 
such prodigious phenomena, they account for them about as well 
as “Tenterden Steeple” for the “ Goodwin Sands.” The Jews, he 
tells us, had long indulged in “ réves gigantesques,” gigantic 
dreams, as to the future of their nation; and in the midst of 
these wild notions, in “the burning atmosphere of Palestine,” was 
the lot of Jesus cast. These notions were not taught “in any 
school,” but they were “in the air.” How the Jews had given 
themselves to all these “gigantic dreams,” is, on M. Renan’s 
theory, difficult to say ; but why Jesus should egotistically appro- 
priate them, and suppose himself the sole subject of them, is a 
mystery far greater, and on which our author throws not one ray of 
illumination. Though M. Renan ascribes to the Jew a species of 
prophetic sense, which at times renders “the ‘Semite’ marvellously 
apt to see the great lines of the future ;” it will not stand us in 
any stead here, since Christ’s Messianic visions of the future, as 
well as those of his countrymen, were the merest delusions, in the 
estimation of M. Renan; not to say that as M. Renan—who 
rejects all prophecy—does not explain what is this “ species of 
prophetic sense,” and as his investiture of the “ Semite” with any 
such quality, as a peculiarity of mere race, is entirely of his own 
gratuitous bounty, it will not help us much on this or on any 
occasion. We can only say that if the os of the 
“gigantic dreams” of his countrymen, by Christ, is to be 
accounted for only on grounds supplied by M. Renan, it can be 
explained only by supposing that Jesus was utterly “demented 
from his very cradle. 

As a teacher, M. Renan, as we have said, represents Jesus as 
possessed of an unrivalled simplicity, tenderness, and impressive- 
ness of manner ; but that isall. For the substance of his teac 
—so far as it was true or grand—he takes care to tell us thatit 
“little originality, and had beon nearly all anticipated by pre- 
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ceding sages and rabbis of his own nation.”* For the rest, we 
have seen that he represents Christ as teaching manifold falsities 
and errors, and those often as pernicious as they were absurd. 
He preached the most naked communism ; he taught the most 
“bizarre political economy.” “ Avarice” with him was the capital 
crime of the Christian code, and that “ avarice” meant “ simple 
attachment to property.” He blessed the poor as such, and con- 
demned the rich as such ; and in so doing, as we have said, must 
have confounded all moral distinctions. In harmony with all this, 
our author deems the “ Mendicant Orders” the truest representa- 
tives and genuine successors of the primitive disciples of Christ! 
According to M. Renan, excellent as were the principles on which 
Jesus enjoined “no care for the morrow,” he carried them to 
excess ; inculcated them with a literal rigour which might be well 
adapted to his simple Galilean flock, whom the unforced bounty of 
nature supplied with all that they needed, but which would be 
utterly inapplicable to the rest of the world, and furnish arguments 
for a dreaming indolence. ; 

Such is Christ as a moral teacher. He had little originality ; 
his truths, all old and borrowed ; his novelties, for the most part 
egregious errors! Of the critical methods by which M. Renan dis- 
covers these defects of Christ’s teaching we have already spoken ; 
we are here only considering whether the Christ he paints be, as 
a teacher, worthy of his eulogies, or such as to account for the 
veneration and homage of mankind. On the contrary, we believe 
that few impartial readers of M. Renan’s book will hesitate to say 
that if Christ was nothing more than our author paints him, he 
must have been, in spite of the merits of his “ parabolic style,” 
one of the most foolish, wrong-headed, impracticable, and mis- 
chievous teachers in the world. 

One thing, however, we beg to doubt. If Christ taught all that 
M. Renan attributes to him, our author certainly ought to retract 
his declaration that he had “little originality ;” for he must certainly 
have been one of the most original, though absurdly original, 
teachers that history gives us any account of. ~ 

As to the extent of his self-delusion,—and the reader must 
recollect that in M. Renan’s opinion it is the sheerest self-delusion, 
—Jesus is represented as tmagining himself to be “ the Son of 
God,” the regenerator of the world, the Judge of all, the delegate 
of Omnipotence, the agent in the coming destruction of the Old 
world—a catastrophe which he believed to be immediately 
imminent—and the Lord of the New, which was to fill up its 
place ; that though frequently vacillating in his views, they culmi- 
nated in these purely frantic notions of himself, and the world 
about him ; that in virtue of his supposed supremacy he claimed 
the absolute self-surrender of all mankind to him. To promote 
the “kingdom of God”—the end of all this crazy fanaticism— 
he was also willing to lend himself, in various ways, to the false 
impressions his disciples formed of his miraculous power and 
superhuman knowledge, and to connive at their gross misconcep- 
tions on the subject. Finally, he commits a sort of suicide, by exas- 
— the Jews to kill him, with some strange notions as to his 

eath being necessary for the establishment of the “ kingdom of 
God,” though it is impossible to tell how or why, nor does M. Renan 
condescend to inform us. And this, in short, is M. Renan’s Christ! 
whose dreams import madness—whose means to attain his visionary 
ends were often morally blamable !—And oh! impotent conclt- 
sion of all M. Renan’s eulogies—he further tells us that if Chris- 
tianity afterwards shot up to so great a height, and became so 
overshadowing a phenomenon in the world, it was because 
circumstances shaped it into a form the Founder never dreamed 
of, and fulfilled his predictions in a sense he never meant! His 
chosen watchwords must be interpreted in a sense he never 
affixed to them, and “the kingdom of God” and its “ good news” 
became substantial truths, though Christ in fact meant by them 
“ something else ;” in short, that the Founder of Christianity was 
always mistaken, though Christianity (as interpreted by M. Renan) 
was always true: that is, we are called upon to admire Jesus for 
what he was not, and for issues which he never thought of ; which 
were altogether at variance with his expectations, and took effect 
not in consequence, but in spite, of his Utopian dreams ! 

But a word or two more on one or two of the above points. 

As for his Messianic “dreams”—all pure “dreams” in 
M. Renan’s representation, all utterly chimerical, beginning in 
self-delusion and ending in self-delusion—it is impossible to 
suppose them the product, in a mere man, of anything but the 
veriest midsummer madness—a madness to which that of Lear 
may be deemed sobriety; unless, indeed, anyone choose the 
worse alternative of ascribing them to blasphemous imposture. 
M. Renan is obliged to admit that Christ really claimed to be the 
Vicegerent of God on earth, the future Judge of quick and dead, 





* “Like all the rabbis of the time, Jesus, little given to close reasonin 
embodied his doctrine in concise aphorisms, and in eos expressive, but —_. 
times enigmatical and absurd. Some of these maxims came from the books of the 
Old Testament ; others were the thoughts of more modern sages, especially of 
iutiqoens of Soco, of Jesus son of Sirach, and of Hillel, which had come to his 
knowledge, not by a course of learned study, but as proverbs in every one’s mouth. 
The synagogue was rich in maxims, very happily expressed, which formed a sort of 
eurrent proverbial literature. Jesus adopted almost all this cral instruction, 
penetrating it, however, with a superior spirit. ....... As to almsgiving, com- 

on, good works, meekness, the love of peace, perfect disinterestedness of 
eart, he had little to add to the teaching of the synagog"1e; but he threw into 
them a tone full of unction, which gave these aphorisms, long before known, a new 
face. ..... Little original in itself, if one means by that that one could, from 
more ancient maxims, recompose it almost entirely, the evangelic morality remains 
no less, the highest creation which has ever issued from the human conscience, the 
finest code of perfect life which any morslist has ever traced” (p.81-84). “‘The day 
in which the young e uter of Nazareth began to preach these maxims, for the 
most part ree sided known, formed no great event. it was only one Rabbi 
the more— dou the most charming” (p. 91). 





the exclusive object of the unquestioning obedience and supreme 
love of every human creature! All this M. Renan frankly attributes 
to Christ ; while he as frankly admits that Christ had no ground 
whatever for these enormous hallucinations except the dreams of 
his own imagination. He takes away the only solid substratum 
of these pretensions, apart from which he necessarily subjects 
Christ to the charge of mere madness or the most prodigious 
impiety. Apart from the supposition of the reality of that special 
commission to which Christ laid claim, and the superhuman attri- 
butes He was thus empowered to exercise, it is impossible for 
anyone to contemplate Him in any other light than that of a stark 
lunatic or an arch-impostor. The result is, as we have said, that 
no one can read the details of M. Renan’s delineation of Christ, or 
compare the complete portrait with his laudatory sketches, without 
feeling that the tout ensemble, instead of justifying the encomiums 
of the painter, produces an impression of utter incongruity. With 
some great and some estimable qualities we see a mixture of the 
most pitiable or criminal weaknesses ; tracasseries and low cunning 
worthy of a charlatan, the self-idolizing arrogance and egotism of 
a lunatic, or, if-not mad, the most horrible extravagances of a 
matchless impostor. 

Once more: M. Renan represents Jesus as perfectly besotted in 
his belief of his supernatural powers, since every hour must have 
contradicted that belief, unless, as already said, he was throughout 
lifean absolute maniac. The reader will recollect that on M.Renan’s 
theory, there was and could be no such thing as the supernatural. 
He says :— 


‘‘ It is necessary to bear in mind that all antiquity, except the great 
scientific schools of Greece, and their Roman pupils, believed in 
miracles; that Jesus not only believed in them, but had not the least 
idea of a natural order regulated by laws. ... . Further, one of his 
most inveterate opinions was, that by faith and prayer man was 
omnipotent over nature. The power to work miracles was reckoned 
as regularly licensed by God to man, and had nothing surprising in 
it” (p. 257). 


Some may, perhaps, doubt whether even a madman was 
ever mad enough to believe all this ; but certainly only a perfect 
madman could.—It is quite ludicrous to see the way in which 
our modern philosophers, in order to show that the world 
never had any notion of a “law of nature” till they discovered 
it to us, as also to diminish the difficulty of accounting for man’s 
inveterate belief of miracles ; are pleased to exaggerate the igno- 
rance of the ancient world on this subject, and to represent it as 
living in a perpetual day-dream. One would think that our fathers 
never saw the sun go down with any confidence that it would rise 
again the next morning; never tilled the soil, because it was 
dubious whether they would ever reap a harvest ; or, when they 
sowed wheat, never knew that it might not bring forth cockle ; or 
that they did expect “to gather grapes from thorns, and figs from 
thistles.” Now though they believed in the “miraculous” more 
readily than our sceptics, we have good reason to know that their 
conviction of the general stability of the ordinary succession of 
antecedents and consequents was just as firm as our own: But 
whatever their credulity, it is certain that no man could live in the 
illusion that he had the power, whenever he liked, of disturbing 
that order, in the face of perpetual demonstration, from experience, 
of the contrary (which is the theory of M. Renan in relation to 
Christ), unless he was a maniac of the most frenzied type,—and to 
this M. Renan’s theory unquestionably reduces him. 

Yet, after all, he leaves it uncertain whether our Lord was 
simply the dupe of his own illusions, or was astutely playing on 
the illusions of others. Certainly, let his hallucinations be what 
they may, M. Renan every now and then charges him with a low 
cunning and tracasserie, one degree worse than charging him with 
madness. He represents him (contrary to the tenour of the Gospel 
narrative) as suspiciously reluctant to perform miracles, concealing 
them as much as possible, and exhibiting many other indications 
of his self-distrust as to the possession of his “ thaumaturgic 
powers ;” but readily falling in with, perhaps actively aiding, the 
delusions of his disciples in relation to them. He winked at their 
gross deception in ascribing to him superhuman powers which he 
did not possess ; humoured, instead of correcting, the preposterous 
conceptions which they had formed of his person and’pretensions 
where he knew them to be false ; and suffered them,— well pleased 
with a homage which was to be made serviceable to his designs,— 
to ascribe to a preternatural knowledge, things which he well knew 
to be due only to his superior natural sagacity ! 

Nor is this all; M. Renan plainly supposes that Christ might 
have actively participated in enacting those pretended miracles 
which he admits must have given him much of his prestige, and 
as plainly implies that, supposing him to have done so, it was no 
great matter! But such apologies are utterly in vain ; and simply 
prove that it is pretty clear that M. Renan would have thus acted 
the Jesuit in similar circumstances. It is in vain that he tells 
any unsophisticated understanding, or a conscience that has not 
learned to juggle with itself, that it is foolish to judge of the 
moral susceptibilities of that day by our own; in vain that he 
affects, especially at such a moment, to monopolise, for modern 
times, that absolutely disinterested tone of truth, that passionate 
desire to produce conviction only by fair means, which the slow 
progress of science has produced! We take leave to doubt, 
from such parts of M. Renan’s book, whether our age is so abso- 
lutely abandoned to the love of truth as he flatters himself ; and, 
whether it be so or not, we certainly doubt the justness of his 
apology. We doubt whether the profound “science” of 
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days be necessary to teach elementary duty in such matters, and 
should certainly deny to any teacher of morals, in any age, 
who resorted to such “ supercheric” and charlatanism, any very 
high place among the instructors and benefactors of mankind.* 
We think the moral sense of ordinary humanity in all ages has 
condemned, even when it has practised these arts, and cannot 
reconcile such ignorance as this representation implies, with the 
teaching of Him who ever enjoined sincerity of speech and 
conduct ; who so vehemently rebuked the Jews for imitating in 
their conduct “ their father the Devil, who loveth a lie, and is the 
father of it.” 

Another of M. Renan’s apologies is still more questionable, or, 
rather, seems itself to smack of that Jesuitry,—that. knack of 
sanctifying the means by the ends, from which he so com- 

lacently supposes that “ modern science” has delivered us. He 
foftily rebukes those who would question the rectitude of the 
“ demigods,” of whom Christ is one pregnant example, by asking 
whether we pigmies and “mesquins” of this degenerate age can 
produce by our “ truth” what they did by their “ lies,” and if not, 
we had better, it seems, hold our tongues! In short, M. Renan’s 
adoration of brilliant success is rather too prononcée even for a 
Frenchman, and he evidently thinks that very considerable breaches 
of the Decalogue muy be pardoned to it. The following passage 
may be read with much edification, along with that glowing eulogy, 
before quoted, on this age’s inconvenient love of truth:— 


**Tl nous est facile & nous autres, impuissants que nous sommes, 
d’appeler cela mensonge, et, fiers de notre timide honnéteté, de traiter 
avec dédain les héros qui ont accepté dans d’autres conditions la lutte 
de la vie. Quand nous aurons fait avec nos scrupules, ce qui’ lls firent 
avec leur mensonges, nous aurons le droit d’étre pour eux sévéres. 
Au moins, faut-il distinguer profondément les sociétés comme la ndtre, 
ot tout se passe au plein jour de la réflexion, des societés naives et 
crédules, ot sont nées les croyances qui ont dominé les siécles. Il n’est 
pas de grande fondation qui ne repose sur une légende. Le seul 
coupable, en pareil cas, c’est l’humanité qui veut étre trompée”’ (pp. 
253-54). 

All which, translated into plain language, means, that “ heroes” 
are at liberty to say, “ Populus vult decipi, et decipietur.” 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





THE EARTHQUAKE IN ENGLAND. 


WE are not at all disposed to join the sensation movement 
about the earthquake that occurred on Tuesday morning, or to 
write about it in the style of some articles we have seen in the 
daily press. There is nothing very awful about a little earthquake, 
and very simple causes in the grand field of natural phenomena 
may give rise to one. Indeed, earthquakes are much more common 
than is ordinarily supposed, and people would not greatly frighten 
themselves about them if they did not imbibe such alarming ideas 
about the internal fluidity of the globe, volcanic action, steam 
explosions, internal tides of molten matter beneath the earth’s 
crust, and othr scientific fancies that startle and terrify the 
unlettered and credulous. The falling in of the roof of 
any of the great caverns which possibly exist in the bowels 
of the earth, the rupture of rock masses in a state of 
tension, the sudden sliding of one great bed of rocks 
over another through the superincumbent pressure of mountains, 
or the fracture and faulting of rock-masses by their own contraction ; 
anything, in short, that would give rise to a sudden blow or con- 
cussion, whether of applied motion or recoil, would produce an 
earthquake more or less intense according to the intensity of the 
originating phenomena. The cause or source may be within the 
mere region of the earth’s crust, or it may be primarily of deeper 
seat. Crystalline and molecular forces, in changing the petrolo- 
gical conditions of mineral formations, might give rise to tension, 
and when the mass gave way across hundreds of feet in thickness, 
the vibrations might thrill through the earth for miles upon miles ; 
for, through the earth they would travel quicker and freer than 
through air or water; through the air, the vibrations would 
carry at 1,100 feet per second; through the water, at 4,700 
feet; but through iron, at 11,200 feet per second of time. 
And the seat of such a focus might not be very deep. Again, 
one side of the globe is heavier than the other, one hemi- 
sphere has more water than the other, and the centre of the 
mass of the globe is not coincident by within two or three 
hundred miles of the centre of gravity ; and, consequently, there 
might be a strain along the axis of rotation, or in other directions, 
which would tend to relieve itself by fracture, the sudden vibra- 
tion of which might be very deep-seated, and exhibit itself over 





° @. 252.) ‘* Pour nous, races profondément sérieuses, la conviction signifie 
la sincérité avec soi-méme; mais la sincérité avec soi-méme n’a pas beaucoup de 
sens chez les peuples orientaux, peu habitués aux délicatesses de l’esprit critiqae. 
Bonne foi et imposture sont des mots qui, dans notre conscience rigide, s’opposent 
comme deux termes inconciliables,” (See also pp. 253, 267.) 





a great superficial area of the surface. Earthquakes, it should be 
borne in mind, are mere vibrations, and have not necessarily any 
connection with volcanic energy, or with the permanent or tem- 
porary elevation or depression of the land. Such phenomena may 
occur in connection with earthquakes, but are not necessarily the 
result or the cause of them. And it is perfectly puerile to talk of 
providential preservations in a way that some journalists have done 
during the past few days. Where terrible calamities occur, as at 
Antioch, in the sixth century, when 250,000 people perished ; as at 
Lisbon, in 1755 ; or, more recently, at Manilla, they are, indeed, 
awful results. But, in themselves, these earthquakes are still but 
vibrations. 


The common sensation experienced is that of quick undulations, 
causing windows, table-leaves, and pendulous objects to clatter, and 
then a wave-like rush, terminating with fewer and quicker undu- 
lations than those which preceded the shock. In that brief period, 
often not more than a few seconds, walls are thrown down, houses 
shaken into ruins, and their inmates crushed with the falling 
stones and timbers. All these incidents of earthquakes are no 
more than the effects of severe vibrations—the wave of translation 
passing along in some cases at the rate of thirteen feet per second ; 
and, taking sometimes some seconds to pass its amplitude, may 
extend over several miles. 


Of Tuesday’s earthquake nothing worthy of the title of a 
scientific account can yet be given ; it may be a comparatively 
slight and local affair, or it may be the extreme vibrations from a 
distant focal region of great intensity. The published accounts of 
its occurrence are from Liverpool, Chester, Leicester, Shrewsbury, 
Stafford, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Coventry, Worcester, 
Bridgenorth, Hereford, Gloucester, Cirencester, Wells, Taunton, 
Exeter ; in short, all round the great masses of the Welsh mountains 
and the palzozoic rock district, with seemingly slighter vibrations 
noticed in the vicinity of London,where, according to some geologists, 
a buried mountain range of the old rocks runs immediately below 
the chalk and green sand beds. The accounts so far published 
are nearly all worthless in every respect except one, that of the time 
of occurrence, which appears to have been pretty nearly about five- 
and-twenty minutes after three in the morning. In a civilized land 
like our own it is almost pitiable to find people telling us that 
they got up and struck a light, as if they expected to see the 
earthquake, or that they looked in the sky for signs and wonders, 
with less idea of what they were looking for than the Scotch boy 
who put his head out of window to see if the battle of Waterloo 
was coming along the road. Some accounts also are teeming with 
the fabulous ; and many are given upon hearsay, and are therefore 
as veracious as such statements usually are. Still the number of 
letters forwarded to the newspapers, and the variety of their 
contents, shows a wide-spread desire to contribute information, 
and it is desirable therefore to make known the primary points 
upon which, in the benefit of science, every information should be 
gathered. The time of the shocks is important, but not so essential 
to ascertain as their direction ; and although this might seem easy 
to tell, it is really not so, for two persons standing side by side 
will often state the wave-path or line of motion, from whence 
coming and whither going, in positively opposite directions. Sen- 
sations are often deceptive, and just as a drunken man would 
insist that the floor rose up and struck him, so persons themselves 
unfixed to the ground, and therefore shaken, will declare that they 
saw walls move and houses vibrate. Still, it will be most 
desirable to get those who felt the shock to yive their ideas of its 
horizontal direction in azimuth, leaving scientific men to deal with 
the statements afterwards. Another essential point is to get an 
idea from each individual of the amount and direction of motion, 
—such as the vibrating of shutters, the clattering and shaking off 
of ornaments, tiles, bricks, the directions of cracks and fissures, the 
ringing of bells, the stopping of clocks, adding particulars of their 
previous and subsequent positions with regard to the compass. 
In these notices, also, it would be desirable to distinguish whether 
the motion noticed was horizontal, vertical, or diagonal, and, if the 
latter, at what angle. The rate of vibrations, and the intervals 
between them, should be as closely guessed at as possible by com- 
parison with fixed periods of the clock in cases where not actually 
timed at the period of shock. The arrangement of such materials 
would be a very laborious undertaking, but as important results 
would be obtained we should thank our readers for communications, 
and will undertake that they shall have the best possible con- 
sideration. 

As data are always best collected by informing observers of the 
objects for which they are desired, we will briefly state the method 
adopted by our highest authority on earthquake matters, Mr, 
Robert Mallet. He first marks down on the map the cases of 
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greatest intensity, the space within the line or circle inscribing 
which he calls the meizoseismal area. In this is included all those 
towns and cities which have been perfectly prostrated. Outside 
of this a second circle is inscribed for the area within which cities 
and towns have been partially destroyed and persons killed and 
wounded ; this constitutes his first isoseismal area. Outside, 
again, is a second isoseismal area, within which, as the shocks 
diminish with their spread, and become weaker in intensity, 
only fissures and dislodgments occur, but no loss of life. 
Beyond this, again, the shocks diminish still more in force, 
and there is a third isoseismal area, within which the vibrations 
are only perceptible by the senses. ‘There is still a fourth 
isoseismal area, within which the intensity of the shocks has 
become so faint as to be perceptible only by delicate and sensitive 
seismometric instruments. It is evident, now, that if we get, even 
out of all the mass of materials collected, but two or more accurate, 
but opposite, determinations of directions of wave-paths, that the 
point of their intersection will give the seismotic vertical or 
vertical plane in which the focus of force arises. If the indica- 
tions of two such vertical planes can be made to cross, the point 
of junction will be as directly over the focus of earthquake force 
as if we had sunk a plumb-line to it. The extents of the seismal 
areas over which the various degrees of shocks are felt are no test 
of comparative seismic energy, for the depth of focus is never 
equal in different earthquakes, and the waves of vibrations 
emerging at steep angles from great depths could not be 
distinguished by extent of superficial area from a shallow focus 
sending out more horizontal undulations. The intensity of seismic 
force might thus be very different, and yet the effects at the earth’s 
surface equally destructive. If, however, we can first determine a 
seismotic vertical, and can then obtain evidence of the angle of 
emergence of the wave-paths in the meizoseismic and the various 
isoseismic areas, it is evident that by prolonging the line of the angle 
of emergence downwards beneath the surface of the earth, which may 
be practically treated as a true level, up to the seismotic vertical, that 
we can obtain a very close approximation to the actual depth in 
feet or miles of the source or focus of the earthquake. Such, then, 
are the objects of the information required from observers ; and in 
this way Mr. Mallet ascertained that the great Neapolitan earth- 
quake of 1857, unequalled in intensity by any since that of 1783, 
had its originating focus situated at no greater average depth than 
5} geographical miles, or 12,000 feet ; the range of possibility 
varying from a maximum of 8 miles, or 49,359 feet, to a 
minimum of 2? miles, or 16,705 feet. Now, if we remember that 
Mr. Hopkins, the most eminent advocate of the internal heat 
doctrine, requires 800 miles of solid earth-crust beyond the pre- 
sumed central molten mass, we shall perceive at a glance how far 
off 5? miles from the surface is from 800 miles, and consequently 
how little the internal molten mass of the globe, if it do exist at 
all, can have had anything to do with that violent catastrophe. 


In observing the directions of fallen masses of rubbish, or of 
tiles, ornaments, and other light or solitary objects, we should not 
forget that these have often fallen in the contrary direction to the 
motion of the wave-path ; for, being loose, they have not had 
imparted to them the motion of the earth-wave, and have conse- 
quently fallen by their own inertia. Nor should the observer be 
at all discouraged that his ideas of the sense of motion do not 
accord with his neighbour’s ; for earthquake waves of motion, like 
the undulations of light, are often both reflected and refracted. A 
fault or dyke, running transversely through the geological forma- 
tions of a district, will often alter the course, and persons standing 
on either side of such a narrow wall may be really differently 
affected. Every one should understand the points of intelligence 
required, and strictly state his own sensations, without attempting 
to adapt them to other persons’ views or to accounts he may have 
read. 

The accounts of earthquakes are often fabulous in the extreme. 
To satisfy ourselves of this, we have only to glance over the 
recorded cases of British earthquakes, amounting to more than 160, 
of which more than 40 have happened in the very region so 
lately affecte4. The first recorded instance is in A.D. 974, by 
Simeon Dunelmensis ; and the same author tells us that, in the 
earthquake of 1089, which occurred in the third hour of the night, 
houses were seen to leap upwards and return to their positions. In 
that of the 10th December, 1117, which happened in the middle of 
the night, Matthew of Westminster declares that the “moon appeared 
the colour of blood ;” but he outdoes this in his account of the earth- 
quake of December 5, 1274, which, he says, was accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, a comet, and a fiery dragon. Polydore Virgil 
adds the phenomenon of “a rain of blood” in the Pays de 
Galles. But we will only quote one more case, that of the 
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fisherman of Oxford in the earthquake of 1683. The man was 
fishing on the Cherwell, when he perceived the boat to tremble 
under him, and “ the little fish showed signs of alarm.” Even in 
works high in popular estimation the facts stated are not strictly 
reliable. For example, the evidence of Mrs. Graham (Lady 
Callcott) has been adduced to prove that in the earthquake of 
1822 the whole coast of Chili was uplifted from 4 to 5 feet, the 
proof offered being the alleged fact that a ship of war in the Bay 
of Quinten, which before the earthquake was an isolated wreck, 
after the shock was accessible to persons from the shore. Against 
this we have the recorded evidence of Mr. Hugh Cuming, the 
well-known conchologist, and Lieutenant Bower. If we are con- 
strained to admit the permanent upheaval of land, we must seek 
a cause independent of earthquakes, which are but the subsidiary 
and transient phenomena of concussions or ruptures. 

Nor is it necessary to observe every earthquake phenomenon at 
the instant of occurrence. Cracks and fissures of ages gone by 
show the direction and intensity of the shocks as plainly as at the 
hour they were broken; so a moved or down-thrown object is 
equally evidence, if carefully noticed before disturbed, as if the 
eyes had seen it fall or twisted. And, as Mr. Mallet has well 
remarked, whenever we find ruins or buildings fissured by ancient 
earthquakes, we can determine the seismic centres from which the 
vibrations emanated in epochs lost to history. In the scars of 
ancient churches in Southern Italy, founded nine centuries ago by 
Lombard or Norman hands, in the fissures in the massive Colosseum, 
in the gaping cracks in the arches of the Campagna, and in the 
shattered columns of the Forum, we can still ascertain the direction 
in which the shocks were delivered, and can approach even to 
measure the force with which they were dealt. 








THE SANITARY STATE OF OUR WATERING-PLACES— 
HARWICH. 


BetweEEN Essex and Suffolk, ‘where the rivers Stour and Orwell 
join and form at their outlet into the German Ocean a large 
capacious harbour, in which sometimes from five to seven hundred 
ships take shelter from the easterly gales, there, on a low flat nook, 
stands the quaint red-brick town of Harwich, not a large town, for 
4,000 or 5,000 is the sum total of its inhabitants, but an important 
borough, for it returns two members to Parliament, and the famous 
Canning was once one of its representatives ; not at all a preten- 
tious place, for it has no fine houses, no palace hotels, though it 
has one or two old-fashioned comfortable inns, where you get well 
served and are not overcharged—no first-class lodging-houses ; and 
all its attractions are its ship-yard, its church, and its lighthouse— 
which are just like any other ship-yard, modern brick church, and 
ordinary lighthouse. Harwich never was any bigger than at 
present, although its number of voters once was less, when the 
sixteen town authorities returned the two members without any 
additional help whatever ; perhaps Harwich never was richer, but 
that is no business of ours; it pays its expenses out of its own 
estate, and calls upon no one of its residents fora rate. It has 
£800 a year of its own, and it pays its policemen, does its own 
drainage, incloses its waste lands, lives within its income, and 
troubles no one with its debis. Behind it a great fort holds guard, 
and stops it from getting bigger, for no houses may be built within 
600 yards of the guns, and as the fort stands on the neck of the 
promontory, Harwich is confined to the same small area that 
Harwich was 200 years ago, excepting a useful little bit that 
it has recently cribbed away from the harbour and sold at a profit to 


. the railway company. Twenty years ago Harwich consisted of 


three parallel streets, each one running down to the very shore, 
and without the slightest communication with its neighbour ; the 
consequence was when you got to the bottom of one street you had 
to go back again to its commencement to get into the next, and it 
was ditto repeated to get into the third. Since then, however, 
the local authorities have enclosed the shore along the north side 
and round the ends of the streets, by which not only has a free com- 
munication been made between them, but a gain to the town also 
of ten or fifteen acres, on which the railway have their station and 
on which they are now erecting spacious cattle-stalls and ware- 
houses for their new line of Rotterdam steamers, the first of 
which we had the pleasure, a few days since, of seeing start upon 
her second voyage. We say pleasure in sincerity and earnest, for 
from Holland we get a great supply of cattle for our London 
markets, and how to better the condition in which the beasts arrive 
there is a point of much consideration. Landed now at Black- 
wall, after a stormy voyage of many hours, they have still to be 
driven at least seven miles to the Metropolitan Cattle-market, 
and it is needless to say that: delivered as they will be by the 
railway company direct into the market itself, after a much shorter 
voyage in distance and some hours in time, they must be in a 
much finer condition than is possible by the former route up the 
Thames. Moreover, it is notorious that it was during the last 
part of the voyage by the London and Rotterdam traders 
that the greatest destruction of cattle took place. What with 
the rough seas and the battening down of hatches numbers 
perished outright, and were thrown overboard ; not much matter 
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to the steam-company, it is true, for the poor beasts were insured, 
but something to the public after all, for their floating carcases 
were picked up by the fishermen and trawlers, and carried into 
Harwich, where they were sold for about a couple of pounds 
a-piece, ostensibly to boil for tallow. What becomes of the skins 
we do know, but what becomes of the flesh we do not. People say 
it takes the salt very well; and it is not a little singular that 
sausages abound in Harwich, always stated to be pork of course, 
but not unusually rather high in flavour; but as the quantity of 
sausages fifty or a hundred such carcases could produce would be 
much too large for local consumption, it is probable some might 
come to town as “country manufactured.” To Harwich this new 
trade-service with the Netherlands will be a source of great 
prosperity. Some seventy or eighty head of cattle, besides a 
general cargo of merchandise, was the first importation a few days 
since, and is but the forerunner of still larger herds. 

With Harwich, however, as a watering-place, and not as a 
port is our present occupation, and, humble as Harwich is, it is 
a place of great resort. Wherever a railway runs excursion-trains 
there holiday folk will be found to go—were it even to Hades, 
there would doubtless be passengers, if return excursion-tickets 
could be taken; but at the journey’s end old Charon would 
think himself well paid to take them across the Styx, and bring 
them back again too, for a half per head of what the ferry- 
man charges for sailing across from Harwich pier to Walton. 
Every Sunday and Monday the Great Eastern trains bring in 
their many hundreds ; and steamers from London and steamers 
from Ipswich bring their hundreds more, and thus, from their 
metropolis and the many neighbouring towns, sometimes as many 
as 2,000 strangers are rambling about the district. “Tale I’ve 
none to tell, sir.” Like the solitary knife-grinder is the historian 
of Harwich, for historian it has. The cliffs, not high, are of London 
clay, nicely grassed, and very trim ; all round the harbour is a low 
sea-wall surmounted by a broad brick-paved footway; the long 
breakwater juts out far into the currentless waters, for the tide 
here simply rises; all along the western shore the sea-wall con- 
tinues past Dovercourt to the new harbour-lights, with the like 
clean brick-paved way a-top, running at one spot through the trim 
garden-grounds of the Spa, for the passage through which the toll 
of a penny is taken, and a ticket given to last the day. Harwich 
being restricted in area, as we have stated, by the Ordnance rules, 
the requirements of its increasing number of residing visitors are 
necessarily provided for at Dovercourt. There a handsome terrace 
stretches across from sea to river, while here and there are numerous 
modern red-brick villas, extremely pretty in style, and some nice 
hotels—one the fashionable Cliff Hotel, directly fronting the ocean. 
Drain-pipes along the shore are nowhere to be seen. In Harwich 
itself the ancient system of carts prevails, under the strictest and 
most rigid inspection. Only three small drains are provided for 
the liquid waste and storm-waters from its parallel streets. The 
town is remarkably clean, and is stated to be thoroughly healthy, 
the chief recorded illnesses being occasional attacks of ague 
at certain seasons, which in so clayey and marshy a region must 
necessarily be expected whenever unfavourable circumstances arise. 
Much of this illness must, however, be attributed to her Majesty’s 
Government, who persist in retaining open dykes over the large 
area of low-lying Crown lands into which the tide flows. As the 
bottoms of these dykesare in places much deeper than at others, 
there are always a considerable number of traps for retaining the 
necessary elements for the production of malaria. A good system 
of tile-drains would be more efficacious than those open dykes in 
draining the lands; and if the voice of reason or remonstrance 
could touch the hearts of the “ powers that be,” healthful meadows 
would soon take the place of these unwholesome swamps, and the 
few paltry pounds expended in laying the tile-drains would be 
richly rewarded by the increased value of the land. But this is 
not the only complaint that we, as strangers, have to make against 
her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods and Forests. The river- 
shore of the Stour within a given line is claimed by them, and 
upon that portion the most disgraceful nuisance we have ever seen 
is permitted. If the proprietor of the fine terrace at Dovercourt is 
so senseless to interest and health as to permit the sullage of his 
property to stink day and night beneath his own and his tenants’ 
noses, should he suffer some day from typhoid fever or from cholera, 
there are those amongst the public who might think it a 4itting 
judgment. But there is the fact, sixty or seventy yards away from 
the river’s edge, at all but for a few minutes before and after the 
shallow inward ripple of the very top of highest tide, and patent 
to every passenger in every train that stops at Dovercourt-station. 
The cavities made in digging the river-mud for the cement factories 
form so many receptacles to spread the odorous filth along the 
shore, and these abominations the stewards of her Majesty’s lands 
not only tolerate but protect against the powers of the municipality, 
and refuse to abate. ; 

There are other things, however, besides drainage, that affect the 
health and interests of inhabitants and visitors alike in a watering- 
place ; and it is sometimes very astonishing how selfish ignorance 
can blind an individual against his own advantage. At Dover- 
court there is a worse and more dangerous nuisance than the 
stinking drain, although that has driven one tenant and his sick- 
ened family away from the Railway Hotel ; we allude to the Portland 
Cement Works. Day and night, from the dozen chimteys of this 
manufactory, a vast column of dense white smoke is ever and 
unceasingly belched forth, and no one in its track can say, when he 
closes his eyes in sleep, that they will see the bright sun on the 


morrow. In that white, curling wreath that to-day dips down and 
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rolls over the river, and to-morrow blows miles away over the sea; 
are volumes of carbonic-oxide—the most dangerous of every 
poisonous gas, because seemingly sometimes innocuous and at 
others quickly fatal. Already four deaths amongst the workmen 
have occurred ; and if other fatalities arise, the proprietor can 
scarcely hope to pass free from public censure, if he escape the 
justifiable verdict of a jury. The employer of a hundred men is, 
doubtless, too influential a personage in a small sea-port to be 
locally interfered with; but surely, where his pocket is con- 
cerned, he might profit by our hint, and cease to injure the 
rising prosperity and natural healthfulness of Dovercourt, while 
increasing his own gains by burning the dangerous gases he 
now lets loose amongst his fellow-creatures, many of whom, 
we doubt not, would confirm by their practical experiences the 
inferences we have drawn of the poisonous qualities of the emana- 
tions from these works. The subject is not a new one; there are 
large cement works at Northfleet, on the Thames, and at many 
places on the banks of the Medway, and if any one interested in 
the subject will read the evidence of Mr. Sturge and Dr. Medlock 
before the committee of the House of Lords, “On Injury from 
Noxious Vapours,” printed in August of last year, they will not 
only get a just knowledge of the absolute and highly dangerous 
qualities of the gases given off in the burning of Portland cement, 
but will learn also how those gases, being inflammable, can, by 
being prevented from escape and being sent through the furnace- 
fires, be made to economise in a very high degree the amount of 
fuel employed. Mr. Sturge states that one manufacturer saved in 
one establishment upwards of £600 a year by burning these noxious 
gases, instead of allowing them to escape into the atmosphere, to the 
danger of every one with whom they came undiluted in contact. 

Every river has, of course, its “ other side ;” and in spite of the 
dictum of the three powerful landowners—who have prosecuted a 
poor boatman for taking a fare—that no one but the ferryman shall 
take passengers across ata shilling a head, we did go over, and 
that not in the ferry-boat. We never submit to an imposition if it 
be possible to avoid it, and as we could hire a pleasure-boat for a 
shilling an hour, we did so; and we recommend other visitors 
to follow our plan. Paterfamilias would find it economical ; 
and the boatman would not object to be dismissed at the 
end of twenty minutes. Pretty picturesque Felixstow on those 
low tawny crag cliffs, formed of the débris of fossil cockles 
and contrary-turning whelks, would be the oftener visited if the 
ferryman’s charge were less, and the more beloved, the oftener 
visited. On the shingly flat round Landguard Fort, where we 
landed, young soldiers were at rifle-target practice; across the 
sandy oozy plain, intersected with many a creek, crimsoned with 
the young shoots of the marsh-samphire and silvery grey with 
streaks of atriplex, we trudged by the round martello-towers to 
the scattered lines of villas along that flat and sandy shere, un- 
disfigured by a single scar, to the little post-office inn at the very 
farthest end of the seaside village. The humblest place may bea 
paradise to the contented mind, and the quiet loveliness of a retired 
watering-place may bring that placid contentment which, in gayer 
scenes, the heart may long for, but the soul finds unattainable. 
Perhaps, as we rested on the low bush-covered crumbling cliffs, 
chipping out shells that once in the far back ages of the Past had 
living inmates on another ocean’s shore, there might have beeu in 
the background of our happiness a tender haze of gentle sorrow ; 
but before us we only saw the placid sea, as gently heaving as a 
child asleep. Here a smack—that should be dredging for cement- 
stones, but neither wind nor water moved her—motionless ; there 
a fleet of ships with snowy sails wide-spread. Upon the unruffled 
waters the sun rained down showers of silvery dancing stare, and 
all that was in motion was one black boat pulling towards the 
shore, where the undulating ripples of the rising tide broke in 
long gleams of such glorious brightness that the dazzled eye shrunk 
from the gaze. Beyond this point the cliffs consist of dark-blue 
London clay, past the massive old Roman walls jutting like rocks 
above the water on the shore until the mouth of the Deben is 
reached, beyond which the low ochrey crag clifis of Bawdsey 
terminate the view. 

Back to Harwich ; back by the train to town. The tide is up, 
and all along the river-side the branch-rail to Manningtree is laid, 
The low wooded land and the cool grey evening skies are reflected 
on the broad extent of water, that looks the fresher and the cooler 
for being glanced at through a fringe of stalwart trees. From 
Harwich jetty to Ramsay point there is a great indent or bay that 
at high tide gives the junction waters of the Orwell and the Stour 
almost the appearance of a lake. At low water this charm is lost, 
and gulls and ox-birds seek for worms and offal on the long, flat, 
oozy shores. But thrifty Harwich has its eye upon “ Dovercourt 
Dock ;” it has made a bargain with the Government for as much 
money to be lent up to £10,000 as the town spends in reclaiming ; 
and in a few years we shall see a bank run across, a jetty built to 
defend the landing quays from the rough north wind that shoots in 
furious gusts down the valley af the Orwell; the little river that 
runs down by Dovercourt sluice will have a channel dug past the 
Terrace nuisance, which it will sweep away if the Woods and 
Forests will not, and the earth excavated will be thrown upon the 
land side to make an extension of raised ground for ship-buildin 
and commercial purposes; the little Ramsay so diverted w 
flush the inner harbour formed by the proposed new pier and keep 
it free from silt and sullage, while the town will gain from 300 to 
400 acres of ground that, duly drained, will improve its general 
healthiness, and, sold or applied to business uses, will increase the 
revenue of thrifty Harwic 
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MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Ir must certainly be allowed that capitalists and others who 
represent the great motive power of the money market are pre- 
pared to make the satisfactory conclusion of the harvest bear a 
huge amount of responsibility. Allowing that the country will be 
by many millions the richer for the fine summer and autumn just 
past through, is there any reason why, because this is the case, 
we should throw those millions away or risk them in doubtful 
speculations which may in the end triple in loss the amount which 
we are supposed to have saved through the success of this year’s 
crops? And yet this argument of our power to stand against the 
inroad of speculation finds favour among the public, who, jubilant 
now in its progress, are, as predicted, giving full play to their fancy 
and steadily encouraging the growth of loans and companies, and 
rushing in for Stock Exchange profits with all the ardour of men 
fresh from the monte-tables of San Francisco or Vera Cruz. The 
harvest is, indeed, made the excuse for every peccadillo in banking 
or financiering, whatever its character or description, and the 
abundance of 1863, though its surplus is no doubt overrated, will, 


after having raised hopes which never can be realized in a financial | 


point of view, hereafter produce a commercial sacrifice of the 
most astounding magnitude. Put the question in any direction— 
the answer is ever the same, and even sober-minded people seem 
dazed to find the career of speculation so vigorously supported 
and full-fledged premiums rising from the dull embers of the 
share market, as though we were to see new life there on the 
payment of the dividends and an increased amount of business, 
however transient its nature. 

But while this course of dealing is encouraged, and the stock- 
brokers and their satellites are ever ready to support the movement, 
they as well as the public have become sufficiently alive to the fact 
that undertakings now to be successful must be of first-class 
standing. Second and third-rate enterprises may be brought out 
and announced in the most grandiloquent fashion, but whatever 
expenditure may be incurred it will avail naught, unless the 
projects themselves have a basis of stability, and are in reality 
required. Struggle they may and will, at a premium of half or 
ever one per cent., but farther than floating on the surface they 
will make no impression, and will only last long enough to be 
officially wound up, or quietly withdrawn at the cost of the pro- 
moters. Should the excitement be kept at this moderate point, the 
few new undertakings introduced will be at least of a select and 
respectable kind; but our apprehension is that although this 
policy is well recognized it may not be respected, and that fools, 
according to the old apophthegm, will rush in at whatever risk, and 
disturb the general current of transactions. At present, as far as 
can be seen, there are only partial symptoms of the thing being 
overdone, but rumour asserts that next week we shall have a 
plentiful display of new companies, and if this shall prove correct, 
we shall take the liberty of uttering a premonitory warning, and 
raising, notwithstanding the chance of its being disregarded, the 
cry of “ breakers ahead !” 


This week, too, is not behind in adding to our list of new loans 
and new enterprises; Brazil requires assistance to pay off the 


land mortgage bank; and Austria thinks she cannot, in the 
regeneration of her resources, be too well served, so she has granted 


a second concession to a second bank. Now, these operations are | 


all prima facie legitimate enough in their way, and despite some 
objectionable features in the mode of arrangement, present a 
medium for solid and advantageous investments. In the case of 
Brazil, the transaction involves no increase to the debt ; £3,300,000 
is to be raised in a 4} per cent. stock at 88, to pay off balances of 
old loans ; and as these were negotiated at 5 per cent., the difference 
will be in favour of the Government. The credit of Brazil is so 
well maintained, her resources are in such steady course of develop- 
ment, and the stock has invariably been such a favourite among 
bankers and wealthy capitalists, that the amount will be imme- 
diately secured, leaving those who wish to obtain it to pay a higher 
price. We never supposed at the time of the quarrel that any 
decisive rupture would take place between the two countries, their 
financial relations being of such a delicate nature, and at that very 
juncture being in process of revival. The Emperor will have no 
occasion to regret his caution in avoiding hostilities, since these 
would have largely interfered with the financial status of his empire 
and arrested the progress of its internal improvements. The Land 
Mortgage Bank of India is a scheme which will effect great good 


throughout the Presidencies. Apart from its position in the public . 


market,—and we are not looking at its premium value—it is an 
establishment that is imperatively required, and if the management 














be conducted as it ought to be, the result should in every way 
be successful. The capital is nominally large; but it will not be 
immediately called up, as debentures will be issued for raising 
money as the business increases ; and the improved prospects of 
India, on which My. Laing is an authority, should not be overlooked 
in the consideration of the matter. If Mr. Laing was not for- 
tunate in his connection with the Great Western of Canada, his 
want of Canadian experience may have led him astray; but 
in India, as the late Finance Minister, he possesses a special 
‘vantage ground ; and on that score, if on nothing else, he will 
satisfactorily float his scheme. Of support and countenance it 
stands in little need from the public, looking at the array of names 
of much influence here and in Bengal; and when its operations 
expand, as they will in course of time, there will be no want of 
cordial adherents, particularly when it is in a paying situation. 
No wonder, then, that subscriptions have poured in to such an 
extent that the amount of shares to be allotted represent but a 


| fraction of the aggregate to be distributed. The Anglo-Austrian 


Bank comes out with adequate pretensions, and in close alliance 
with the Government ; and simply for this reason,—the Government 
will require a loan, and through this establishment they hope to 
obtain that assistance. But then “there be two Richmonds in the 
field.” The Imperial Privileged Bank of Austria has obtained its 
capital, and has allotted shares, and the directors of this bank 
claim Government support and Government patronage. Between 
the two banks the representative of the House of Hapsburg will 
surely be able to increase his financial resources ; and the Messrs. 
Rothschild may ultimately discover that this species of foreign 
banking competition may interfere with the Imperial domains 
in which, they have so long operated exclusively. The Imperial 
Privileged Bank was out first, having obtained the concession 
some two or three weeks since. The Anglo-Austrian, though late, 
it must be confessed, is more strongly constituted ; but we cannot 
help thinking that if Austria desires to be true to herself, and 
will forego all diplomacy in banking, her Ministers will advise an 
amalgamation or an arrangement such as will satisfy the whole of 
the parties interested. The correspondence which appeared a short 
time ago-was such as should never have seen the light; and the 
manner in which it came to be published was discreditable. Austria 
may, however, be considered to be well supplied with banks, and if 
any initiative schemes are proposed, they must be directly sup- 
pressed, as it will be madness to create a panic among foreign 
establishments, which would be as dangerous in its consequences 
as if it had occurred at home. 

The Brazilian loan and the two banks thus specially noticed 
represent the great financial movements of the day. There are 
the lesser fluctuations in foreign stocks and the partial reaction in 
the high value of banking shares. We expressed last week and the 
week before an undoubted conviction that a revulsion would be 
experienced, and it has in reality taken place. Nothing was more 
certain ; the business was overdone, and, with the mass of weak 
speculators existing on the skirts of the market, the result was sure 
to arrive. Intrinsically, the value of most of these stocks ought not 
to have been so greatly affected, but it is impossible to curb the 
genius of speculation when it takes a daring flight either in the 


; re : _ direction upwards or downwards. Bank shares are, in the majorit 
balance of old loans falling due ; India is to be favoured with a | P : : jority 


of cases, yet too high ; new bank shares have risen, which, either 
as concerns present position and prospects, are not at all warranted, 
and the next month or two must bring a great decline. Two or 
three of the great favourites in the market have already fallen to 
diminished premiums ; only let the winter be accompanied by 
any pressure or distress, the additional effect will be immediately 
apparent. 








THE LAND MORTGAGE BANK OF INDIA. 


WE have for some months devoted a portion of our columns 
every week to report upon the progress of commercial matters, 
chiefly with a view to guard our readers against investments which, 
promising much, might perform much more than they promised, 
but in a very different way. But the performance of this task does 
not fulfil the whole duty we have set ourselves in this respect. We 
have desired also, with the best information we could obtain, to 
state what speculations are trustworthy. Any one who has watched 
the course of investment must have been struck with the fact that 
while one speculation after another has claimed the confidence of 
the public, our Indian Empire, with its vast resources and with its 
regenerated social aspect, has entered so little into the speculative 
operations of the London market. The anomaly was not without 
explanation. 

he moneyed middle class of England feel that of the profitable 
mode of applying capital to the industry and agriculture of 
India they are incompetent judges ; that any attempt of this kind 
could only be reliable when committed to the guidance of men 
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practically and thoroughly acquainted with the country and its 
inhabitants. Butif the right men were forthcoming ; if capitalists 
saw in the directionof a new company the names of men who 
were not merely men of honour and position, but conversant with 
the capabilities of India, and who had proved before the world 
their power of judging how and where money might be placed 
with a certainty ofa large return, their doubts would ee 

We speak with perfect confidence when we say that the “ Land 
Mortgage Bank of India” is a project of this kind, thoroughly 
dependable and possessing every element of success. It would be 
difficult to imagine a project which presents better guarantees. 
At the head of the directors stands the chairman, Mr. Laing, our 
late Minister of Finance in India. Then follow the names of 
Colonel Balfour, late Chief of the Military Finance Department ; 
Sir J. P. Grant, late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; the Hon. 
W. S. Fitzwilliam, member of the Supreme Legislative Council ; 
and Mr. W. Mackinnon (Mackinnon, Mackenzie, & Co., Calcutta), 
director of the British India Steam Navigation Company; a 
gentleman whose advice and experience of India have been 
consulted most usefully in reference to the re-establishment of 
our Indian Empire, under the direct control of the Crown. We 
find other names of men, not immediately connected with India, 
but who certainly would not have committed themselves to this 
project had they not been convinced of its soundness and hopeful- 
ness ; amongst them that of Mr. Peter Northall Laurie, governor 
of the Union Bank of London. We could have no better 

uarantee than this list of directors, that the business of the 
nd Mortgage Bank will be conducted with knowledge, with 
efficiency, and perfect good faith. 

And now a word about the bank itself. In most of the im- 
portant Continental states, banks have been established on the 
principle of placing between the landed borrower and the moneyed 
lender a company, whose large subscribed capital and consequent 
credit enable it to borrow money to the best advantage. Take, for 
instance, the French Crédit Foncier, which our readers must not 
confound with the Crédit Mobilier. This company has a large 
share capital, of which only half is paid up ; and it is authorized 
by its statutes to issue its own bonds against an equal amount lent on 
mortgage, with a sinking fund for redemption on first-class landed 
security. The lender has thus for his security the whole unpaid-up 
capital of the company in addition to its investments and assets. 
Though the Crédit Foncier is restricted to a rate of 5 per cent. for ad- 
vances in land, it has been able to return its shareholders a dividend 
of 16 per cent., besides adding 7 per cent. to its reserve ; and the 
£20 share, with only £10 paid up, stands at a market Value of 
more than £50. The principle of the Land Mortgage Company 
is the same. But its prospects are far better than those of the 
Crédit Foncier.. The current rate of interest for similar advances 
in Bengal is 12 per cent., which is increased by other conditions, 
such as bonuses, &c., customarily improved by the native money- 
lenders to nearly 20 per cent. Again, the area of operations is 





infinitely larger than that of the French company. The value | 


of land in Bengal is estimated at present at one hundred 
millions. As works of irrigation and means of communication are 
being rapidly multiplied their value is on the increase, and its 
ultimate amount is almost unlimited. Moreover, there is not in 
Bengal that doubt as to title which makes advances upon land in 
England so costly, if not hazardous, a transaction. The land is 
held in fee-simple direct from the Crown, and a regular system 
of registration prevents those complications of title which operate 
so injuriously at home. The lender therefore can advance his 
money with perfect security, and with the knowledge that the 
judgment that confirms his rights can be immediately carried into 
execution under the British Executive. Such is the scheme of the 
Land Mortgage Bank of India. Its promise is large and well 
based. The men whose names guarantee its realization are of 
unquestioned commercial wisdom and honour. 








Or course we are to have cheap money. This is what the prophets 
have been predicting, and we shall see how completely it will be 
realised. As a strange contradiction to this fact, the Bank of France 
have put up the rate to 5 per cent., and it is thought it will go higher. 
It is not improbable that the Bank of England directors will have to 
follow suit. 


Tue Bank directors made no alteration on Thursday. When the 
Court separated, the telegram with the Bank of France advance had 
not been received. The weekly Gazette accounts indicate a further 
reduction in the stock of bullion of £420,000, and the reserve of notes 
has sunk down to £7,000,000. About £220,000 gold was sent in at 
the beginning of the week, and £162,000 was withdrawn. It will be 
seen from these general figures that the work of absorption goes on, 
The sum on Thursday purchased was £22,000; and £100,000 was 
taken in sovereigns for Brazil. 


THE demand for money was moderate. Out of doors a comparatively 
good supply existed. The bill-brokers and bankers were rather 
astonished when the advance of the Bank of France was announced. 
Although £2,500,000 was paid off at the Bank to dissentients in the 
Four per Cent. India Debentures, we shall not see much alteration in 
the course of the next few days. Arrangements, it is said, have 
already been made for the principal proportion of investments in 
other securities. The rate in some cases was 3} for first-class bills; 
3{ and 4 per cent. were the quotations in others. , 

Consots were last quoted 93 to } for money and 93} to } for the 
account. Exchequer Bills showed no important variation, dealings 
having been restricted. 
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THERE was quite a panic in foreign stocks just after the close of 
business on Thursday. Mexican was 42 to }; Greek dropped to 35} 
to 364; Spanish was heavy, and everything showed a very heavy 
tendency. 

THE new Brazilian Loan was no better than } to } premium; the 
Anglo- Austrian Bank Loan went to }? to 1 premium; and the 
Imperial Privileged Austrian recovered to } to 1 premium. 


RatLway shares are heavy. Bank shares show a little flatness, the 
sales are increasing, and will continue until prices reach something of 
a proper level. A further advance in the value of money wil) be 
beneficial to the business of bankers, but it will press severely upon 
those who have to pay calls. 


A notice has been posted at the Paris Bourse that securities not 
officially quoted must not be dealt in. 








Ktno’s CoLitece, Lonpon.—Professor Buchheim commenced his 
lectures on the German language and literature at King’s College, on 
Tuesday last. In his inaugural lecture, he gave an historical sketch, 
comparing the various systems of grammar of all the European lan- 
guages in use for the two last centuries, and announced his intention of 
adopting in his German course the modern system, laid down by the 
late Jacob Grimm, and for some time applied to the study of English. 
At the close of the lecture, which was listened to by a large and 
erudite audience, Dr. Jelf, the Principal of King’s College, congratu- 
lated Professor Buchheim warmly on the unusual interest he had been 
able to impart to an address which has hitherto savoured too much of 
a perfanctory and ceremonial character. 


Dr. Bece has been lecturing before ‘the Edinburgh Co-operative 
Building Company, upon the Sites of Working Men’s Houses. He 
stated that in the better erected districts of Edinburgh the number of 
deaths amounted to 15 in 1,000; while in other districts of the same 
city the number amounted to 30 in 1,000. He referred to the diffi- 
culty of getting sites, and urged, as an important question, the 
powers of railways, in respect to their compulsory powers of pur-. 
chasing land required for their works. What Parliament did for rail- 
ways would they not do for men—human beings—who were the most 
important things in the world? He urged the appeal to Parliament for 
such powers for improvement purposes. 


WHILE experiments are Being made in the Atlantic on the com- 
parative merits of the French iron-cased ships, other experiments are 
about to be made upon Fort Liedot, in the Island of Aix, in respect 
to the capabilities of stone fortifications in resisting the attack of a 
fleet of iron-sides. Further experiments will be undertaken to ascer- 
tain whether fixed fortifications on land can be so constructed as to 
defeat an attack from a battery in motion, such as a ship of war. 


THE tender for the embankment of the north side of the Thames 
from below Hungerford Station, by Mr. Ridley, for £495,000, has been 
accepted by the Board of Works. 
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List of New Publications for the Week. 





The Metropolitan Main Drainage | 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to J. K. SHARPE, Publisher, 11, South 


ampton-street, Strand, W.C. 
OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STRERT, STRAND, W.O. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN, 
Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr.W HARRISON, 
will open for the EIGHTH and LAST SEASON on Monday next, October 12th. 

















OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 

: First Night of an entirely new Romantic Opera, entitled THE DESERT 

FLOWER. The Music composed by W. V. Wallace; the Libretto by A. Harris 
and T. J. Williams, Esqs. 





yt te ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN, 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1863.—Oanita, Miss Louisa Pyne; Eva, Miss 
Susan Pyne; Casgan, Mr. W. H. Weis:; Major Hector Van Pumpernickle, Mr. 
Henry Corri; Serjeant Peterman, Mr. A. Cook; and Murice, Mr. W. Harrison. 
The new Scenery by Mr. Grieve and Assistants. The Opera will commence at 
Eight o’clock. Prices as usual. Box-office open daily from Ten to Five. No Fees 
to Boxkeepers, or charge for Booking Places. 


EDWARD STIRLING, Stage-Manager. 








Re THOMAS FREDERICK BEALE, Esq., Deceased. 
IRST-CLASS 5 per Cent. DEBENTURE for SALE.— £1,000, 


or any portion thereof, of 5 per cent. Consolidated Debenture Stock of the 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH INSURANCE COMPANY (empowered by Special Acts 
of Parliament), with Coupons, and transferable in any fractional amount, will be 
sold at 5 per cent. Premium for immediate cash.—Apply to Messrs. CHAPPELL 
& SHOARD, 26, Golden-square, London, Solicitors to the Executors. 





EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPs.— WILLIAM S§&. 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOWROOMS devoted exclusively to the 
SEPARATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of 
each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his esta- 
blishment the most distinguished in this country. : 


POGONER, TOs nn cvbins icccdiscessrainscentssses 12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 

Bower Bathe; GOW ....6...ésceis.scocsdecenscsccees 8s. 0d. to £6 Os. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from........................ 6s. 0d. to £8 10s. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Be I, ohne su csick ine cacddgesdbinsecedivdnssteenpibss. cid 4s. 3d. per gallon. 





ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to 
visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assort- 
ment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General 
Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu orna- 
ments and two sets of bars £3. 15s. to £33. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5, 128.; Steel Fenders, £3. 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from £3. 3s. to £18; Chimney-pieces, from £1, 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. 
the set to £4. 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates 





ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE, gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gase- 
liers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., 
with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 
W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, New- 
man-yard, London, 





ONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Rheumatisms, Spasms, &c., are instantly relieved 
by that marvellous remedy known as CHLORODYNE, which was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, M.R.C.S.L. (ex-Army Medical Staff), and the secret 
of its recipe confided to J. T. DAVENPORT, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 33, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury-square, W.C., who is the sole manufacturer. Medical 
testimony furnished by the highest authorities in military, naval, and civil practice, 
and numerous gratifying statements from the public generally, establish this pro- 
perty as invaluable. It relieves pain, soothes the system, inducing refreshing and 
soothing sleep, without producing or having any unpleasant effects like opium, and 
may be taken at any time in a few drop doses. Observe the genuine has the words, 
**Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” engraved on the Government 
stamp ; none other is pure. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d, a bottle. 





es. ete S OF EDINBURGH. 


The SESSION will be publicly OPENED on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1863, 
at Two o'clock, p.m., when an ADDRESS to the Students will be delivered by 
Principal Sir DAVID BREWSTER. : 

Full details as to Classes, Examinations, &c., in the Faculties of Arts, Divinity, 
Law, and Medicine, will be found in the Edinburgh University Calendar, 1863-64, 
published by Messrs. Maclachlan & Stewart, South Bridge, Edinburgh, price 2s. 

By order of the Senatus, ; 


ALEX. SMITH, Sec. to the University. 





September, 1963, 


{Oct. 10, 1863. 





QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY.—The SESSION 1863-4 
will commence on TUESDAY, the 20th OCTOBER, when the Scholarship, 
Supplemental, and other Examinations will be proceeded with, as laid down in the 
Prospectus. 

The General Matriculation Examination in the several Faculties of Arts, Law, 
and Medicine, and in the Departments of Agriculture and Engineering will be 
held on FRIDAY, the 23rd OCTOBER. 

Further information, and copies of the Prospectus, may be had on application 
to the Registrar.—By order of the President, 

WILLIAM LUPTON, M.A., Registrar, 


Queen’s College, Galway, 15th Sept., 1863. 











NOTICE. 
OPENING OF WEST-END BRANCH OFFICE. 


CCIDENTS BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY. 


IN THE 
FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT HOME, 

May be provided against by taking a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
at the 
WEST-END OFFICE, 10, REGENT-STRET, 8.W., 
Capt. MACKENZIE, Agent, 
as well as at the 


HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL. 
£140,000 has been already Paid as COMPENSATION 


FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 


_ Prospectuses, with Rates of Premium, &c., on application as above, or at the 
various Railway Stations. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Established 1825. 
Lonpon—82, Kine Witiram Sreeet, E.C. 
Eprysurcu—3, Groresr Srreer (Heap Orricsk). 

INVESTED FUNDS, upwards of Two Millions Sterling. 
INCOME, upwards of £320,000 per annum. 
ASSURANCES effected since 1846, upwards of Eight Millions Sterling. 
POLICIES FREE from all unnecessary restrictions as to Foreign Residence. 
LIBERAL RULES for the prevention of forfeiture of Policies. 
PROFITS divided among Policy-holders every five years. 


H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Sec. 
London,,82, King William-street, E.C. 








Ay : REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 & 26 Vict. cap. 74. 
WILLIAM HENRY DICKSON, Esq., Chancellor House, Tunbridge Wells, 
Chairman. 

T. B. TANQUERAY WILLAUME, Esq., New Broad-street, Deputy-Chairman. 


This Society is established on the tried and mepeeved principle of Mutual 
Assurance, The funds are accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the members, 
under their own immediate superintendence and control. The profits are divided 
annually. 


101, Cheapside, E.C. 
co" EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEA 
ARRANGEMENTS. 


LONDON TO YARMOUTH, LOWESTOFT, and HUNSTANTON. 


C. L. LAWSON, See. 








SIDE 


First class. Second class. Third class, 
*Monthly Family Tickets............ 32s. ~~ 25s. 
Weekly am apeaweiienl 25s. a48 20s. on 15s. 
LONDON TO ALDBOROUGH. 
*Monthly Family Tickets............ 26s. ose 21s. 
Weekly aa oe 25s, ash 20s, ose 15s. 
LONDON TO HARWICH. 
*Monthly Family Tickets............ 20s. eee 16s. 
Weekly |. _wwckangesaae 17s. 6d. 128. 6d. ... 8s. 6d, 


Available by any train of corresponding class for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Ald- 
borough, and Harwich, vid Colchester and Woodbridge only, and to Hunstanton 
vid Cambridge. 

*The Monthly Family Tickets are issued to family parties of not less than three 
persons. The time may be extended on the payment of a small percentage at the 
sea-side station. 

Extra Tickets may also during the month be obtained at the sea-side stations, to 


| enable one member of each family party to travel to London and back at half the 


Monthly Family Ticket Fares. 
A NEW FAST TRAIN, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class, leaves London for Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, Aldborough, and Harwich at 10.0 a.m.; and a corresponding up train 


| leaves Yarmouth at 9.50 a.m., and Lowestoft at 10.0 a.m., performing the journey 





each way in about three and a half hours, 

EXPRESS TRAINS also run through: Down, ex London, at 4.25 p.m., and up, 
ex Yarmouth, at 6.35 a.m. 

For full particulars see handbills and published time-books of the company. 


By order, J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 





fen GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK. 


The GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY are prepared to receive 
applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the above Stock, created under 
the powers of their Act of 1862, bearing a fixed Preferential Interest of 4} per cent. 
per annum. 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 

Applications to be made, either personally or by letter, to the undersigned. 


Bishopsgate Terminus, October, 1863. J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 


during twenty-five years emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, 
and universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartbura, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, in a stateof 
perfect purity and of uniform strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond 
street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world, 


